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V(/haVs  the  1 1  Latter  with  tm 
uiuman  LKace  ? 


MILTON    BENNION 


JVJan  in  the  exercise  of  his  free  agency  seems,  thus 
far,  to  have  made  a  very  distressing  mess  of  this 
world.  Only  a  few  decades  ago  it  was  thought  by 
some  leading  scholars  and  prognosticators  that  the 
social  life  of  mankind  was  safely  on  the  upward  trend. 
It  was  confidently  affirmed  by  such  a  great  and  good 
man  as  David  Starr  Jordan  only  a  few  years  before 
1914  that  there  never  could  be  another  great  war; 
that  the  economic  inter-dependence  of  nations  was 
such  that  the  great  banking  and  other  financial  in- 
terests would  not  permit  war.  Without  their  support 
war  would  be  impossible.  That  wars  would  soon  be 
no  more  was  the  opinion  of  many  social  philosophers. 
In  opposition  to  this,  however,  was  Spengler's 
famous  book,  The  Decline  of  the  West,  generally  re- 
garded at  the  time  of  its  publication  as  excessively 
pessimistic.  Now  it  appears  that  there  are  grave  rea- 
sons supported  by  facts  for  this  pessimism. 
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What  are  some  of  the  causes  of  the  present  con- 
fused and  dangerous  state  of  the.  world?  Some  would 
say,  want  of  faith  in  God.  Is  this  sufficient  explana- 
tion? During  the  past  centuries  many  wars  have  been 
fought  resulting  in  slaughter,  slavery  and  debauchery 
by  peoples  who  professed  faith  in  God.  These  peoples 
called  upon  their  God,  often  the  same  God,  to  help 
them  slaughter  their  fellowmen.  Does  not,  therefore, 
this  answer  resolve  itself  into  a  question  of  what  kind 
of  a  person  they  conceive  God  to  be?  Is  He  thought 
of  as  a  just,  loving  and  merciful  God,  or  as  one  who 
is  but  a  personification  of  their  own  mental  and  im- 
moral characteristics  joined  with  superhuman  power? 
In  many  cases,  unfortunately,  it  must  have  been  the 
latter.  An  enlightened  conception  of  God  as  a  loving 
father,  characterized  as  just,  yet  merciful  and  willing 
to  forgive  the  repentant  sinner,  is  very  helpful  in  all 
human  relations,  provided  in  return  man  truly  loves 
God.  If  he  does,  he  will  "love  righteousness  and  hate 
iniquity,"  but  he  will  also  love  his  fellowmen  and  will 
manifest  his  love  of  God  in  defense  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  men  now  and 
hereafter. 

The  evils  of  our  times  come  about  very  largely 
because  of  selfishness  on  the  part  of  individuals,  races 
and  nations.  There  is  too  commonly  want  of  an  ob- 
jective, impartial  view  of  the  problems  that  confront 
neighborhoods,  local  civic  groups,  and  nations. 

The  wisest  thing  Solomon  ever  did  was  when  he 
prayed  that  God  would  give  him  "an  understanding 
heart."  (I  Kings  3:9)  "And  God  said  unto  him,  Be- 
cause thou  hast  asked  this  thing,  and  hast  not  asked 
for  thyself  long  life;  neither  hast  asked  riches  for  thy- 
self, nor  hast  asked  the  life  of  thine  enemies ;  but  hast 
asked  for  thyself  understanding  to  discern  judgment; 
Behold,  I  have  done  according  to  thy  words:  lo,  I  have 
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given  thee  a  wise  and  an  understanding  heart ;  so  that 
there  was  none  Hke  thee  before  thee,  neither  after  thee 
shall  any  arise  like  unto  thee."  (I  Kings  3:11,  12.) 
But  as  Solomon  obtained  wealth  and  unlimited  power 
he  fell  into  the  ways  of  other  oriental  monarchs.  He 
levied  excessive  taxes  on  his  subjects,  in  part  at  least, 
to  maintain  his  extravagant  royal  court.  He  made  slave 
laborers  of  many  of  his  subjects.  Thus  he  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  the  division  of  his  kingdom  and  ultimate 
destruction  of  both  the  Kingdom  of  Israel  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Judah. 

The  wisdom  of  Solomon's  youth  was  superceded 
by  the  folly  resulting  from  his  greed  for  wealth,  ma- 
terial splendor,  self-indulgence,  and  disregard  for  the 
rights  and  the  well-being  of  his  f ellowmen ;  govern- 
ment for  the  glory  of  the  king,  rather  than  for  the 
good  of  the  governed.  Does  not  this  bit  of  history 
have  important  meaning  for  our  times  and  circum- 
stances? 

Even  those  in  authority  under  a  democratic  form 
of  government,  real  or  professed,  may  manifest  a  re- 
markable degree  of  national  selfishness  which  causes 
them  to  magnify  the  faults  of  rival  nations  and  to  be 
quite  blind  to  their  own.  This  fact  may  lead  diplo- 
mats of  rival  nations  to  hurl  malodorous  epithets  at 
each  other.  Thus  they  inflame  their  own  passions  and 
also  kindle  irrational  passions  of  the  citizens  of  all  the 
nations  concerned.  By  this  means  nations  can  be 
driven  to  war  instead  of  being  led  to  knowledge  of 
essential  facts,  to  sound  thinking,  and  to  action  based 
upon  just,  impartial  and  humane  judgments. 

The  scriptural  admonition,  "first  cast  out  the 
beam  out  of  thine  own  eye;  and  then  shalt  thou  see 
clearly  to  cast  out  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother's  eye,*' 
(Matt.  7:5)  should  be  heeded  by  nations.  It  is  much 
easier  to  ignore  injustice  and  intolerance  at  home  when 
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attention  is  concentrated  upon  injustice  and  intoler- 
ance abroad.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  we 
should  be  indifferent  toward  oppressed  peoples. 

Some  races  of  men  are  not  yet  ready  for  self- 
government.  It  should  not  be  imposed  upon  them. 
Whatever  form  of  government  is  best  suited  to  their 
condition  should  be  administered  for  their  best  good; 
including  giving  the  kind  of  education  that  will  help 
them  to  understand  and  obey  the  first  and  second 
Great  Commandments  and  also  enable  them  to  be- 
come self-sustaining  and  capable  of  self  rule.  Such  a 
policy  on  the  part  of  mankind  generally  may  be  the 
only  salvation  from  the  perils  forecast  in  Spengler's 
Decline  of  the  West, 


"My  hope  lies  in  making  democracy  so  appealing  that  it  will  win 
adherents  without  violence.  Even  though  we  do  not  live  to  see  the  out- 
come, the  important  thing  is  the  kind  of  seed  which  we  sow.  I  often  think 
of  one  of  the  sayings  in  the  Talmud:  'It  is  not  given  to  us  to  finish  the 
work;  but  neither  may  we  cease  to  labor.'  There  is  an  effort  which  brings 
its  own  reward  in  the  shape  of  the  deepened  insight,  gratitude,  confidence 
and  trust  which  it  raises  up  in  us." — Dr.  Henry  'Neumann 


"The  love  of  humanity  is  a  precious  metal  which  must  be  seven 
times  refined  before  it  is  worthy  of  the  name.  First,  it  must  be  refined 
in  the  relations  of  the  child  to  his  father  and  mother,  his  brothers  and 
sisters;  next,  in  the  relations  of  husband  to  wife  and  wife  to  husband;  next, 
in  the  relations  of  parents  to  their  oflFspring;  next,  in  the  special  relations 
created  between  those  who  exercise  the  same  vocation;  next  in  the  rela- 
tions of  the  citizen  to  the  city,  to  the  state,  to  the  nation;  and  only  then, 
in  the  last  instance,  is  that  love  refined,  or  rather,  thus  charged  with  all 
the  quickening  elements  of  these  close,  nearer  loves,  is  it  fit  to  go  out 
toward  the  human  race  as  such,  and  to  clasp  in  its  ideal  embrace  humanity 
as  a  whole. 

"The  new  insight  consists  in  grasping  the  great  truth  that  social 
service  is  not  only  a  means,  but  indeed  an  indispensable  means  of  self- 
development;  that  it  is  not  only  by  practicing  veracity,  and  chastity,  and 
the  forgiveness  of  enemies,  but  also  by  public  service  in  the  community, 

— more  on  page  IQl 
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THE  DYNAMIC  FORCE  OF  HABIT  IN  OUR  LIVES 

Milton  Bennion 
(General  Superintendent  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Board) 

Tt  may  seem  very  commonplace  to  longer    effective,    as    may    happen 

talk  about  habit,  but  when  we  when  the  yoHth  becomes  an  adult, 

realize  that  our  habits  either  make  what  appeared  to  be  a  good  habit 

or  break  us  this  term  becomes  very  may  turn  out  to  be  the  reverse.  We 

significant.  Multitudes  are  ruined,  have  known  adults  who  never  at- 

both  physically  and  spiritually,  by  tend    religious    service    because    in 

becoming  victims  of  bad  habits.  It  early    life   under  compulsion  they 

is  as  easy  as  sliding  down  a  cellar  thought  they  had  too  much  of  it. 

door.  Thoughtless  yielding   to  tm-  Compulsion  cannot  be  renewed  with 

controlled    appetites    and    passions  them  until  they  attend  their  own 

very  soon  reduces  an  individual  to  funeral  services.  How  then  may  the 

slavery  to  his  animal  impulses.  habit  of  attending  rehgious  services 

The  establishment  of  good  habits,  be  formed?  By  leading  rather  than 

however,  results  in  moral  and  spirit-  driving    young    people.    Wherever 

ual  freedom.  This  is  no  easy  task,  possible  one  or  both  parents  should 

It  requires   serious    thinking,   clear  go  with   them.  Stimulate  in  them 

notions    of    proper     goals    to    be  an  interest  in  the  exercises;  in  what 

achieved,   conviction  of   their  su-  may  be  learned  from  the  teachings 

preme  values,  and  faith  in  the  possi-  of  the  Church,  and  an  appreciation 

bility    of    their    attainment.    This  of  the  worship  service, 

means  hard  and  persistent  mental  What  are  some  of  the  most  essen- 

effort.  It  can  be  greatly  reinforced  tial  habits  to  be  formed,  first  in  the 

by  appealing  to  a  just  and  merciful  family  and  then  in  other  educational 

God  for  spiritual  strength  to  keep  institutions?  Of  these  obedience  is 

us  on  the  path  of  service  to  Him  foundational.  An  eminent  authority 

and  to  our  fellowmen.  on   character   education    has   said: 

Mere    repetition    of    outwardly  "He  who  would  be  obeyed  must  be 

good  acts  performed  under  external  worthy  of  commanding.*   This  ap- 

compulsion,  however,  may  not  re-  plies  to  parents,  to  teachers,  and  to 

suit  in  formation  of  habits,  unless  everyone  who  exercises  either  civic 

it  be  the  habit  of  acting  deceitfully.      

A                         ^1-          ^          1    r             -  *Edward   O.   Sisson,  Essentials   of   Char- 

AS  soon  as   the  external  torce  is  no  acter.  Used  with  permission.  (Out  of  print.) 
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or  religious  authority.  Concerning 
religious  authority  read  the  121st 
section  of  the  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants. Strive  to  make  application  of 
these  principles  in  all  human  rela- 
tions. 

With  young  children  beginnings 
may  be  made  with  training  in  habits 
of  industry  and  mutual  helpfulness. 
Initial  responsibility  is  with  the 
parents.  The  same  is  true  of  develop- 
ing habits  of  truthfulness.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  "big  Uars  make 
Httle  liars"  and  that  "little  ears  of- 
ten hear  what  was  meant  for  big 
ears  only." 

CiJtivation  of  the  habit  of 
thoughtfulness  is  much  neglected. 
Its  opposite  is  too  common  with  all 
ages.  Do  not  many  adults  when 
faced  with  the  evil  consequences  of 
an  act  often  excuse  themselves  with 
the  remark,  "I  didn't  think."  Truly, 
"evil  is  wrought  through  want  of 
thought  as  well  as  through  want  of 
heart."  "We  must  learn  that  it  is  im- 
moral and  irreligious  not  to  think. 
To  foresee  the  possible  consequences 
for  either  good  or  evil  of  an  act 
should  be  a  firmly  established  habit. 
Closely  associated  with  this  is  the 


habit  of  self-control  and  self-direc- 
tion. 

Let  us  with  unwavering  faith 
habitually  ask  God  for  wisdom  to 
direct  us  in  performance  of  all  our 
responsibilities,  remembering,  how- 
ever, that  "faith  without  works  is 
dead";  also  that  other  admonition 
of  James — "Be  ye  doers  of  the 
word." 

Much  is  said  nowadays  about  love 
of  fellowmen.  Unless  we  manifest 
this  love  in  seeking  always  the  wel- 
fare and  enduring  happiness  of 
those  with  whom  we  are  immedi- 
ately associated,  repeating  the  sec- 
ond great  commandment  is  a  mere 
sham.  This  commandment  should, 
of  course,  also  have  as  wide  an  ap- 
plication as  our  intelligence  and  cir- 
cumstances will  permit.  But  "in- 
telligence without  goodness  is  a 
menace;  goodness  without  intelli- 
gence is  blind  and  helpless."*  It  is 
for  us  to  cultivate  to  the  utmost 
social  goodness,  and  to  apply  this 
social  goodness  habitually  with  so- 
cial intelligence. 

May  God  help  us  in  this  endeavor, 
I  pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen. 


WHAT  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  HABIT  HAS  DONE  IN  MY  LIFE 

Marilyn  Robinson 
(Miss  Utah  1948) 


"l^rouLDN'T  it  be  a  wonderful 
thing  if  the  real  values  of  life 
could  be  given  to  children  as  simply 
and  as  surely  as  their  Christmas 
presents  are  given  and  received. 
How  many  anxious  hours  parents 
might  be  spared  if  they  could  give 
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their  children  honesty,  honor,  or  a 
set  of  high  moral  standards  wrapped 
neatly  in  a  package  with  a  bright 
bow.  Unfortunately  these  quaHties 
are  learned  only  after  years  of  train- 
ing, example,  and  often  with  many 
mistakes.  But  there  is  a   gift  that 
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parents  can  give  to  their  children  there  had  been  other  Sunday  Schools 
that  certainly  leads  to  an  under-  established  throughout  Yellowstone 
standing  and  appreciation  of  the  real  Park  by  other  Latter-day  Saint  boys 
values  of  Hfe,  A  parent  who  starts  and  girls  like  ourselves,  who  had 
his  child,  as  soon  as  possible,  in  the  been  brought  up  with  the  "Sunday 
"Sunday  School  habit"  is  giving  School  habit,"  and  had  the  desire  to 
him  a  rare  gift,  indeed.  I  find  more  keep  it.  The  following  summer,  our 
occasion  every  day  to  appreciate  this  Sunday  School  was  again  established 
gift  my  parents  have  given  to  me.  and  continued  throughout  the  park 
With  each  new  experience  I  realize  season.  That  was  a  rich  experience 
how  important  my  Sunday  School  for  me  because  Sunday  School  be- 
heritage  has  become.  I  have  found  came  more  than  a  heritage.  It  be- 
that  it  is  not  only  a  gift  of  rare  came  a  habit  of  my  own  making 
value,  but  a  lasting  one.  and  developing. 

Two  years  ago  my  friends  and  I  I  feel  that  the  "Sunday  School 
worked  during  our  summer  vaca-  habit"  has  had  a  very  important  part 
tion  at  West  Yellowstone.  "We  felt  in  my  life.  Suppose  a  college  stud- 
keenly  that  something  was  missing  ent  wishes  to  become  an  engineer, 
our  first  Sunday  there.  The  next  He  takes  classes  in  mathematics, 
week  we  organized  a  Sunday  School,  physics,  drawing,  mechanics,  and 
We  had  a  Deseret  Sunday  School  when  he  graduates,  this  knowledge 
Song  Book,  a  Bible,  a  Book  of  Mor-  becomes  his  means  of  making  a  liv- 
mon,  and  the  desire  to  meet  and  ing.  This  takes  care  of  his  material 
worship  each  Sunday  morning  as  needs.  But  what  of  his  spiritual  and 
we  had  been  accustomed  to  doing,  moral  needs?  If  he  has  the  founda- 
We  patterned  our  meetings  after  tion  that  Sunday  School  training 
our  ward  Sunday  Schools.  We  gave  gives  him,  he  has  the  tools  to  pro- 
short  talks  and  had  some  very  en-  vide  for  this  part  of  his  life,  also, 
lightening  discussions.  In  a  few  I  want  my  life  to  be  a  life  built  on 
weeks,  not  only  our  own  group,  but  moral  and  spiritual  values.  My  ever 
other  summer  workers,  some  mem-  widening  experience  calls  for  this 
bers  of  other  faiths,  were  meeting  sort  of  guidance.  It  is  a  very  neces- 
with  us;  singing  our  Sunday  School  sary  part  of  my  life.  A  good  many 
songs  and  entering  into  our  discus-  times  I  have  relied  on  the  simple 
sions.  Two  missionaries  were  sent  faiths  I  learned  as  a  child  in  Sunday 
from  the  Northwestern  States  Mis-  School. 

sion    to    establish    Sunday    Schools  My  Sunday  School   training  has 

among  the  young  Latter-day  Saint  given   me    a   foundation  on  which 

people   working  in  the  park,   and  to  make  my  own  evaluations  of  re- 

they  were  very  much  surprised  and  ligion  and  life.  In  Sunday  School! 

pleased  to  find  our  Sunday  School  have  been  taught  the  history  of  the 

established  and  growing.    We  were  Church,  the  principles  of  the  gospel, 

not  an  unusual  group.  The  mission-  the  story  of  the  Bible,  and  the  bef 

aries  on  their  return  reported  that  liefs  of  other  creeds.    Haying  ac- 
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quired  this  information  I  am  now 
free  to  make  my  own  comparisons 
and  draw  my  own  conclusions  to 
arrive  at  a  testimony  and  belief  I 
know  is  my  own.  I  value  this  free- 
dom of  comparison.  My  Sunday 
School  teachers  have  not  given  me 
a  "ready-made  belief"  and  asked  me 
to  accept  it  without  question  or 
reason.  They  have  given  me  the 
tools  and  encouraged  me  to  think 
and  to  formulate  my  own  opinions. 
Just  as  a  carpenter  uses  his  saw, 
hammer  and  nails  to  build  his 
house,  I  have  used  my  Sunday 
School  training  as  the  tools  to  build 
my  testimony  and  ideas  of  religion 
and  life. 

How  very  fortunate  am  I,  and 
other  young  people  like  me,  whose 
parents  have  given  them  this  price- 
less heritage,  "the  Sunday  School 
habit";  whose  Hves  are  built  on  the 
moral  and  spiritual  foundation  this 
training  can  achieve;  who  have  en- 


joyed this  freedom  of  comparisbn  tc> 
arrive  at  their  own  evaluations  of 
religion  and  life. 

I  am  both  proud  and  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  to  represent  our 
state  as  "Miss  Utah"  in  a  national 
contest  next  September  in  Atlantic 
City,  New  Jersey.  I  feel  keenly  the 
responsibihty  that  this  title  carries 
with  it.  I  am  grateful  for  the  fine 
background  and  character  develop- 
ment I  have  received  from  my  home 
and  Sunday  School  training.  With 
this  rich  background,  I  hope  that 
I  may  appear  in  this  contest  in  a 
way  that  will  be  truly  representa- 
tive of  the  fine  young  womanhood 
of  Utah.  I  pray  that  as  young  peo- 
ple of  the  Latter-day  Saints  church 
we  may  be  grateful  for  our  marvel- 
ous heritage  and  training,  and  ac- 
tively live  up  to  it  each  day.  I  ask 
it  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen. 


WHAT  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  HABIT  HAS  DONE  IN  MY  LIFE 

Crawford  Gates 
(Composer  of  "Promised  Valley") 


T  remember  two  Sunday  School 
teachers  very  distinctly  in  my 
life.  They  were  sisters,  known  in  the 
Palo  Alto  Ward,  earlier  a  branch, 
as  the  "Hickman  girls."  Elder  Har- 
old B.  Lee  of  the  Council  of  the 
Twelve  was  responsible,  in  part,  for 
their  conversion  to  the  Church  in 
Colorado,  when  he  was  Cn  his  first 
mission  there.  The  "Hickman  girls" 
later  moved  to  Palo  Alto  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  they  became  dutiful 
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and     enthusiastic     Sunday    School 
teachers  in  our  small  branch. 

From  the  time  I  was  six  until  I 
went  on  my  mission,  I  recall  having 
one  or  the  other  of  these  two  good 
sisters  as  a  Sunday  School  teacher. 
I  think  they  must  have  graduated 
with  their  respective  classes  each 
year  or  so.  Their  influence  on  my ' 
life  and  my  life's  philosophy  is  un- ' 
deniable.  This,  however,  is  not  meant 
to  under-evaluate   the  significance 
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of  parental  influence:  both  of  my 
parents  were  also  Sunday  School 
teachers  for  substantial  parts  of  their 
lives. 

There  are  two  principles  which 
now  form  the  basis  of  my  life,  both 
of  which  can  be  traced  directly  or 
indirectly  to  the  influence  of  the 
Sunday  School.  If,  in  this  young 
life,  there  has  been  a  measure  of 
success  and  happiness  thus  far,  it 
can  be  attributed  largely  to  the 
faith  and  practice  of  these  two  prin- 
ciples. 

First  is  the  idea  of  "decision  and 
direction."  The  second  is  the  "use 
of  the  will."  If  we  are  awake  to  our 
environment,  we  find  in  it  a  multi- 
tude and  variety  of  influences, 
claims  on  our  time,  interest  and 
energy.  Since  our  life  here  is  short 
and  highly  significant,  it  becomes 
constantly  necessary  to  make 
choices,  to  narrow  down  our  activi- 
ties and  thoughts  to  those  things 
which  bring  us  what  we  consider 
to  be  the  greatest  return  in  happi- 
ness and  contentment.  Such  a  pro- 
cess of  selection  constantly  requires 
that  we  make  decisions — decisions 
as  to  what  thoughts  we  shall  think, 
decisions  as  to  the  people  with  whom 
we  shall  associate,  decisions  on  mat- 
ters of  schooling,  professions,  occu- 
pations, decisions  on  matters  of 
courtship  and  marriage,  decisions  on 
matters  of  conduct  in  mores  and 
morals.  When  people  are  young  it 
is  important  that  they  establish 
sound  policies  and  develop  sound 
habits  in  relation  to  the  making  of 
decisions  in  the  right  direction  on 
fundamental  issues,  so  that  when 
conflicting  influences  come  in  ma- 


ture life,  the  policy  of  action  and 
thought  will  have  been  established 
already  and  will  be  habitual.  Cer- 
tainly the  constant  good  influence 
of  the  Sunday  School  helps  us  when 
young  to  form  right  habits  of  think- 
ing and  acting. 

There  are,  however,  some  impor- 
tant decisions  in  life  which  cannot 
necessarily  be  interpreted  in  terms 
of  policy  or  on  the  basis  of  good 
habits  previously  established.  These 
specific  decisions  come  to  all  of  us 
at  some  time  in  our  lives.  To  name 
only   one:   The  important  decision 
of  choosing  a  profession  or  occupa- 
tion.  Usually   the  problem   is  not 
merely   one   of   choice   between    a 
"good"  profession  and  a  "bad"  one; 
rather  it  is  a  problem  of  selection 
of  the  "right"  profession  or  occu- 
pation for  the  individual  concerned 
based  upon  his  interests,  his  apti- 
tudes and  capacity  for  vaUd  service 
in  a  specific  field  of  endeavor.  Many 
young   people   are   completely  lost 
when  decisions  as  to  an  occupation 
should  be  made.    They  sometimes 
take  the  first  job  that  comes,  and 
drift  along  with  it,  until  they  are 
too  old,  or  it  is  too  late,  or  their 
responsibihties  are  too  great  to  per- 
mit a  new  start  and  a  new  prepara- 
tion for  something  better.  Some  of 
my  associates  in  the  universities  I 
have   attended   did   not  find   their 
paramount  interest  until  their  third 
or  fourth  year,  when  it  was  so  late 
that  they  had  to  back-track  to  ob- 
tain pre-requisite  courses  in  order  to 
become  quaUfied  in  their  course  of 
late   choice.    The  delay  was  often 
costly  and  placed  them  behind  their 
contemporaries.  Others  have  gradu- 
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ated  from  schools  of  learning  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  what  their 
specific  contribution  to  society  was 
to  be.  Each  of  us,  no  matter  how 
insignificant  his  concept  of  his  own 
capacity  might  be,  has  something 
he  can  contribute  to  the  society  in 
which  he  lives.  He  should  find  what 
that  contribution  is,  if  it  is  not  al- 
ready apparent  to  him,  and  make  it, 
whatever  it  is,  the  best  he  possibly 
can.  The  maxim  says  in  truth,  "If 
the  job  is  worth  doing,  it  is  worth 
doing  well."  The  man  who  digs  a 
sewer  ditch  excellently,  makes  a 
more  valid  contribution  to  society 
than  the  architect  who  designs  or 
constructs  on  inferior  building.  The 
humble  and  untrained  heart  that 
sings  with  true  joy  because  it  loves 
mankind,  makes  the  world  a  more 
joyous  place  than  the  composer  who 
writes  a  bulky  but  unfelt  symphony. 
The  Doctrine  and  Covenants  has 
a  highly  significant  lesson  on  this 
matter  of  decision  and  direction. 
You  recall  that  the  Lord  had  per- 
mitted Oliver  Cowdery  the  privi- 
lege of  translating  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon for  a  season,  but  had  with- 
drawn the  privilege  as  Oliver  evi- 
dently had  not  approached  the 
problem  correctly.  In  the  ninth  sec- 
tion of  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants, 
the  Lord  said  to  Oliver  through  the 
Prophet:  "Behold,  you  have  not  un- 
derstood; you  have  supposed  that  I 
would  give  it  unto  you,  when  you 
took  no  thought  save  it  was  to  ask 
me.  But,  behold,  I  say  unto  you, 
that  you  must  study  it  out  in  your 
own  mind;  then  you  must  ask  me 
if  it  be  right,  and  if  it  is  right  I 
will  cause  that  your  bosom  shall 
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burn  within  you;  therefore,  you 
shall  feel  that  it  is  right.  But  if  it 
be  not  right,  you  shall  have  no  such 
feelings  .  .  ."  (Doc.  and  Cov.  S\7- 
9.)  That^ instruction,  though  given 
to  Oliver  Cowdery  in  a  specific 
situation,  is  nevertheless  applicable 
to  us  now  in  any  matter  of  decision, 
and  forms  the  basis  for  our  most 
intimate  relationships  with  our  God. 
Personal  revelation  is  a  very  real 
thing.  The  Lord  expects  us  first  to 
use  all  the  reasoning  power  we  have, 
all  the  intelligence,  all  the  logic  we 
can  suirunon  to  attack  our  problems, 
to  analyze  what  would  result  if  we 
took  various  courses  of  action.  And 
then  if  we  have  not  already  an- 
swered our  own  question,  we  can 
ask  Him  for  help  in  faith,  and  He 
shall  cause  our  bosoms  to  burn 
within  us  and  we  shall  know  which 
direction  is  to  be  our  course.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  I  had  this  wonderful 
experience  for  the  first  time.  I  had 
felt  an  interest  in  several  vocational 
fields,  but  after  investigation  and 
thought  concerning  the  problem  of 
a  profession,  I  asked  my  Heavenly 
Father  which  was  to  be  my  direction 
and  He  caused  my  bosom  to  burn 
within  me.  Had  He  said  aloud  to 
me,  "Son,  your  life  work  is  to  be 
in  music,"  I  should  not  have  believed 
with  any  greater  conviction  than 
that  with  which  He  caused  me  to 
be  assured  in  my  heart  at  that  time, 
and  ever  since.  The  way  to  convic- 
tion on  important  decisions  is  clear, 
but  that  way  is  not  always  easy. 

There  is  then  the  need  of  the 
second  and  related  principle.  It  is 
the  principle  of  exerting  our  "will" 
after  the  direction  has  once  been 
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made  clear.  When  the  Lord  shows 
MS  the  correct  direction,  supple- 
menting our  own  efforts  to  make 
decisions,  that  is  only  half  of  the 
job.  He  then  imposes  upon  us  the 
responsibility  to  follow  the  course 
now  made  plain.  And  that  is  the 
real  problem  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints.  We  have  a  clear  course;  our 
destination  is  known.  We  see  more 
of  the  plan  than  our  brothers  in 
hfe,  and  yet  many  times  we  do  not 
act  as  though  such  knowledge  was 
ours.  The  key  to  our  difference  in 
action  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
should  be  the  exercise  of  that  un- 
definable  part  of  our  ego,  our  spirit, 
our  personahty,  termed  the  "will." 
Our  job  is  to  train  our  wills  and  to 
strengthen  them,  so  that  they  will 
assist  us  along  the  hard  road  of 
righteousness,  and  get  us  to  over- 
come the  natural  inertia  that  keeps 
us  motionless,  when  motion  is  called 
for  along  the  path  we  now  see  to 
be  right.  It  is  easy  to  say,  "Love 
your  brothers  .  .  .  love  your  ene- 
mies .  .  .  have  faith  .  .  .  repent  yie 
.  .  ."  It  is  easy  to  say,  "Live  the 
Word  of  Wisdom  .  .  .  pay  your 
tithing  ...  be  honest  ...  be  chaste 
in  thought  and  act  .  .  ."  It  is  easy 
to  say  these  things  across  the  pulpit 
or  to  our  fellows.  But  it  takes  force 
of  will,  and  plenty  of  it,  to  accomp- 
Hsh  these  things  in  every  phase  of 
our  lives.  Those  who  truly  live  close 
to  the  Lord  do  not  have  an  easy 
road,  for  it  takes  a  most  dynamic 
use  of  the  will  to  hold  close  to  that 
straight  and  narrow  path  which 
leads  us  to  true  happiness.  Those  of 
us  who  are  still  struggling  in  the 
effort  to  see  complete  triumph  of 


our  spirits  over  our  weaknesses, 
know  that  the  development  of  a 
strong  "will"  is  indispensable  to 
the  achievement  of  such  triumph. 
Those  few  yho  have  achieved  this 
triumph  give  in  silent  eloquence, 
irrefutable  testimony  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Eternal  Father,  and  of 
the  validity  of  His  Kingdom  on 
earth  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Such 
triumph,  though  rare,  justifies  our 
faith  that  we  are  indeed  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  God  Almighty! 

These  two  principles,  DIREC- 
TION and  WILL,  are  the  keynotes 
of  my  life.  If  the  "Promised  Val- 
ley" and  other  activities,  musical 
or  otherwise,  have  been  of  value  to 
my  contemporaries,  they  have  be- 
come such  because  I  have  been 
blessed  by  a  kind  God  with  clarity 
of  vision  and  perception  of  the  di- 
rection I  should  follow;  and  because 
in  addition,  and  I  say  this  with 
deep  humility,  I  have  been  helped 
by  Him  In  the  partial  development 
of  sufficient  will  to  move  with  de- 
termination In  the  direction  of  such 


vision. 


Certainly  the  Influence  of  a  thou- 
sand Sundays  under  Inspiring  Sun- 
day School  teachers  has  not  gone 
by  without  leaving  the  imprint  of 
these  dynamic  principles.  I  thank 
God  for  the  Sunday  School,  and  for 
the  great  Church  of  which  it  forms 
a  part.  That  we  may  all  find  the 
answer  to  the  decisions  and  direc- 
tions of  our  lives,  and  that  we  may 
summon  sufficient  power  of  will  to 
follow  a  positive  course  along  the 
path  of  righteousness  and  happi- 
ness, I  pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Amen. 
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WHAT  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  HABIT  HAS  DONE  IN  MY  HOME 

Madeline  B.  "WiRTHLiN 
(Mother  of  five  and  grandmother  of  six  members  of  Sunday  School) 


npHiRTEEN  hundred  and  forty-two 
years  before  Christ,  the  mighty 
Joshua,  the  warrior  leader  of  the 
children  of  Israel  into  the  Promised 
Land,  called  his  people  to  him.  He 
gave  them  their  free  agency  in 
choosing  which  God  they  would 
serve — the  Lord  who  had  guided, 
protected  and  blessed  them  in  their 
journeys  from  Egypt,  or  the  differ- 
ent gods  of  the  nations  then  pos- 
sessing the  Promised  Land.  His 
statement  rings  down  through  the 
ages,  when  he  said,  "As  for  me  and 
my  house — we  will  serve  the  Lord." 

As  a  mother  in  modern  Israel, 
knowing  that  the  foundation  of 
right  habits  is  essential  to  our  per- 
manent security;  that  they  diminish 
our  chances  of  failing  when  assailed 
and  they  augment  our  chances  of 
recovery  when  overthrown,  ".  .  . 
and  knowing  the  temptations  that 
surround  our  children,  I  am  grate- 
ful for  every  help  that  will  influence 
those  in  my  house  to  serve  the 
Lord." 

Ancient  and  modern  prophets 
have  given  us  the  commandment, 
"Six  days  shalt  thou  labor  and  do 
all  thy  work,  but  the  seventh  day 
is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God 
.  .  .  wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the 
Sabbath  Day  and  hallowed  it." 

Forming  good  habits  has  been 
a  great  influential  factor  in  my  at- 
titude toward  the  Sunday  School  on 
the  Sabbath  Day.  From  my  earliest 
childhood  my  parents  gave  a  pat- 
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tern  of  living.  From  Monday 
through  Friday  our  routine  was  the 
same.  Each  day  Father  must  go  to 
work;  the  children  must  go  to 
school.  Saturday,  with  the  children 
at  home,  all  necessary  preparation 
for  the  Sabbath  was  made.  The 
house  was  cleaned,  food  was  pre- 
pared, clothes  put  in  readiness, 
baths  were  taken.  Sunday  came  with 
the  entire  family  ready,  going  to 
school  together,  a  challenge  for  par- 
ents and  children.  Expressing  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion  are  the  words 
of  the  Sunday  School  song: 

"Welcome,  welcome,  Sabbath  morn- 
ing, 

Now  we  rest  from  every  care. 

Welcome,  welcome  is  thy  dawn- 
ing, 

Holy  Sabbath,  day  of  Prayer. 

Now  we  meet  with  friends  and 

neighbors. 
Parents  too,  are  In  the  throng, 
We  are  earnest  in  our  labors, 
To  God's  kingdom  we  belong." 

When  we  return  home,  construc- 
tive table  conversation  is  never 
lacking.  Each  member  of  the  fami- 
ly, from  the  youngest  to  the  eldest, 
can  give  some  interesting  contri- 
bution to  the  family  mealtime  con- 
versation. Afternoon  soon  passes 
with  a  rest  and  a  visit  with  loved 
ones  and  dear  friends. 

Yes,  the  Sunday  School  habit  has 
done  much  for  me  and  mine.  It  has 
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started  the  Sabbath  Day  with 
"Holiness  to  the  Lord."  It  has  given 
a  good  start  for  the  days  o£  the  new 
week  which  are  to  follow.  It  has 
taught  with  love  and  enthusiasm  the 
scriptixres  as  are  given  by  our 
prophets.  It  has  started  a  day  of 
worship,  where  the  uncertainty  and 
turmoil  of  the  world  is  made  a  little 
less  threatening  to  our  peace  and 
happiness. 

My  prayer  is  that  my  posterity 
may  all  get  and  keep  the  habit  of 
going  to  Sunday  School  and  so  live 


that    they   may  know   as   I   know 
that: 

"Habit  with  me  is  all  the   test  of 

truth. 
It  must  be  right,  I've  done  it  from 
my  youth." 

1 

May  my  children  and  their  chil- 
dren in  turn,  answer  as  those  who 
followed  the  standard  of  the  great 
Joshua  when  they  answered  his 
covenant  saying:  "The  Lord  our 
God  will  we  serve  and  His  voice 
will  we  obey." 


WHAT  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  HABIT  HAS  DONE  IN  MY  STAKE 

Bryant  S.  Hinckley 
(Former  President  of  Liberty  Stake) 


T^o  say  something  for  the  Sunday 
School  is  always  a  proud  mo- 
ment in  my  life.  I  owe  much  to  it. 
Bright  and  clear  across  the  years 
comes  the  vivid  memory  of  the  first 
day  I  was  at  Sunday  School.  It  was 
a  great  day  in  my  life.  We  had 
moved  to  a  little  town,  and  I  was 
a  stranger.  One  Sunday  morning  a 
boy  came  to  my  home  and  asked 
if  I  would  go  with  him  to  Sunday 
School.  He  said,  "We  have  a  good 
teacher  and  all  the  boys  like  him." 
I  did  not  go,  but  I  thought  about 
it.  Next  Sunday  he  came,  and  I 
went.  The  meetinghouse  was  a  one- 
room,  adobe  building  with  a  plain 
platform  for  a  pulpit  and  a  wood- 
burning  stove  in  the  center  of  the 
room  for  the  heating  plant.  It  was 
a  primitive  Sunday  School.  It  lacked 
in  the  orderly  procedure  which 
marks  the  present  Sunday  Schools. 


It  lacked  in  the  arrangement  and 
organization  of  the  departments  and 
the  carefully  planned  courses  for  the 
Sunday  Schools;  but  it  had  the  great 
fundamental  of  every  good  Sunday 
School — the  atmosphere.  I  went  in 
and  sat  by  the  door.  It  is  a  great 
hour  in  a  boy's  life  when  he  faces 
two  roads — when  a  mere  suggestion 
may  change  the  current  of  his  whole 
life.  I  sat  by  the  door  so  that  I 
might  go  out  unnoticed  if  things 
were  not  to  my  liking.  After  the 
preliminary  exercises,  a  young  man 
who  had  a  group  of  boys  came 
down.  He  inquired  about  my  name, 
and  he  asked  me  if  I  would  not  join 
his  class;  and  not  knowing  what 
else  to  do,  I  followed  him.  Every 
step  from  the  door  to  the  class  was 
freighted  with  great  sequences.  He 
took  from  the  window  Wilson's 
Reader  and  read  the  description  of 
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the  duel  between  David  and  Go- 
liath, and  then  he  showed  us  the 
simple  woodcuts,  the  picture  of  the 
boy,  the  shepherd  boy,  with  his  sling 
and  the  giant  with  his  spear  and 
his  armor  going  forth  to  mortal 
combat.  It  thrilled  me,  thrilled  fne 
then  and  thrills  me  now. 

When  the  class  was  over,  he  said, 
calling  me  by  my  first  name,  "We 
are  glad  to  have  you  here  today; 
won't  you  come  back  next  Sunday? 
This  will  be  your  seat."  And  I  have 
been  coming  back  ever  since.  The 
boy  who  took  me  to  the  Sunday 
School  is  gone;  the  man  who  taught 
me  in  the  Sunday  School  is  gone; 
and  the  grass  grows  green  over  their 
resting  places.  But  their  kindness 
to  me  and  the  gratitude  I  owe  to 
them  will  linger  forever.  If  my  face 
had  been  turned  away  from  the 
Sunday  School,  if  the  portals  of  my 
soul  had  been  closed  to  the  benefi- 
cent influences  of  this  great  organi- 
zation, how  my  life  might  have  been 
impoverished.  Think  of  the  im- 
measurable loss  I  would  have  sus- 
tained in  friendships  that  linger  for 
a  lifetime,  in  lessons  that  last  al- 
ways, in  the  joy  that  comes  from 
meeting  teachers  and  leaders  who 
awaken  the  best  that  is  in  your  soul 


and  give  direction  to  your  life. 
Where  is  there  another  institution 
that  has  touched  so  effectively  so 
many  lives  as  this  great  institution? 
Let  me  ask  you,  my  brethren  and 
sisters,  where  else  can  parents  and 
children,  the  young  and  the  old  go 
together  on  Sunday  morning  and 
receive  the  same  intellectual  satis- 
faction, the  same  warm  welcome, 
the  same  elevation  of  soul  and  mind 
as  at  the  Sunday  School? 

The  boys  who  formed  the  Sun- 
day School  habit  when  I  presided 
over  a  stake  are  today  the  bishops 
of  wards,  the  presidents  of  stakes, 
the  men  of  influence  and  leadership 
in  the  community. 

Happy  is  the  individual  who 
makes  early  contact  with  the  Sun- 
day School  and  remains  long  with 
it. 

"To  every  man  there  openeth  a  high 
way  and  a  low. 
And  every  man  chooseth  the  way 
his  soul  shall  go." 

The  Sunday  School  opens  wide 
the  gate  that  leads  to  the  high  way 
where  the  good  and  great  reach  the 
summit  in  life's  achievements,  and 
blessed  are  those  who  enter  therein. 


WHAT  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  HAS  DONE  IN  THE  ISLES  OF  THE  SEA 

Catherine  N.  Kanekoa 
(Hawaiian  student  at  Brigham  Young  University) 

T  feel  humble,  standing  before  you  guide  me  in  whatever  I  have  pre- 

^     this  night.  I  pray  that  the  spirit  pared  to  say. 

of  the  Lord  will  be  with  me  and  The  Sunday  Schools  in   Hawaii 
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have  helped  the  Hawalians  and  all 
other  nationalities  to  understand  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  more  fully. 
The  Hawaiian  people  of  long  ago 
beheved  in  their  God,  "Kane,"  Ku, 
"His  Son,"  and  Lono,  "a  spirit  be- 
ing," as  their  supreme  Gods,  as  we 
today  believe  in  God,  Our  Father, 
Jesus  Christ,  His  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  spirit  being.  The  Ha- 
waiian people  at  that  time  believed 
in  the  same  Gods  as  we  do  today, 
but  named  them  in  their  Hawaiian 
language. 

As  years  went  by,  many  different 
nationalities  and  races,  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  poured  onto  the 
shores  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
bringing  in  different  religions.  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints,  known  as  Mormons, 
came  to  the  islands  in  1850  and  in 
about  four  years  there  were  4000 
members,  and  numerous  Sunday 
School  branches  were  organized 
throughout  the  islands.  There  are 
10,000  members  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  today. 

When  I  think  of  what  has  been 
accomphshed  in  the  Sunday  School 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  ninety- 
eight  years,  it  seems  almost  unbe- 
lievable. 

I  may  illustrate  it  by  an  incident 
that  happened  in  one  of  the  Ha- 
waiian branches.  In  this  branch 
there  are  fifty  members  and  seven 
non-members.  I  have  seen  a  family 
in  this  branch  who  increased  their 
knowledge  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  developed  their  talents 
through  the  Sunday  School.  About 
fourteen  years   ago,  they  attended 


Sunday  School  once  in  every  two 
months.  They  loved  tea  and  coffee. 
To  them,  Sunday  was  like  any  other 
day.  The  children  attended  the 
movies,  went  swimming,  hiking, 
picnicking  and  did  many  other 
things  which  they  knew  were 
wrong.  Well,  as  the  children  grew 
older,  Sunday  School  became  part  of 
their  lives.  The  family  became 
steadfast  Sunday  School  members 
and  held  many  responsibilities  in 
Sunday  School.  At  present,  the  fath- 
er of  the  family  is  the  first  counselor 
in  the  Sunday  School  superintend- 
ency;  the  mother,  a  Sunday  School 
teacher;  two  of  the  boys  bless  and 
pass  the  sacrament  and  are  assistant 
Sunday  School  teachers;  and  of  the 
two  girls,  one  is  the  Sunday  School 
organist  and  secretary,  while  the 
other  is  the  Sunday  School  chorister 
and  assistant  secretary.  They  all 
have  responsibilities  in  the  Sunday 
School  and  they  love  the  work  of 
the  Lord. 

May  I  relate  another  incident 
that  I  have  seen.  A  Hawaiian  boy 
was  adopted  by  his  grandma.  When 
he  was  a  little  boy,  his  grandma 
took  him  to  Sunday  School  every 
Sunday  until  he  was  twenty  years 
old.  He  was  later  called  to  the  ser- 
vice of  United  States.  While  in  the 
service,  he  attended  all  recreational 
activities  on  Sundays  and  neglected 
his  Sunday  School  classes.  After 
several  years  in  the  service,  he  was 
eligible  for  discharge.  When  he 
returned  home,  he  attended  Sunday 
School  and  gradually  he  realized  the 
good  and  the  importance  of  its 
work.  He  is  now  a  Sunday  School 
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teacher  and  a  chorister.  In  his  testi- 
monies, he  always  mentions  what 
Sunday  School  has  done  for  him. 

I  can  tell  you  many  such  inci- 
dents of  what  Sunday  School  has 
done  to  the  lives  of  the  people  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  you  are 
wondering  where  our  Sunday  School 
lesson  books  come  from.  Well,  the 
books  are  received  from  the  Church 
office  here  in  Salt  Lake  City.  In 
every  Sunday  School  class,  whether 
in  U.S.A.,  England,  Canada,  or 
Hawaii,  the  same  lessons  of  the 
Sunday  School  are  taught.  The  Sun- 


day Schools  in  Hawaii  are  progress- 
ing each  day  and  have  helped  many 
people  to  Uve  together  in  harmony 
and  discard  racial  prejudice.  There 
is  brotherly  love  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  among  every  nationality, 
creed  and  color. 

I  bear  you  my  testimony  that  this 
is  the  true  Church  of  God.  I  know 
that  God  lives  and  that  Joseph 
Smith  was  a  prophet  of  God.  I 
know  also  that  President  George 
Albert  Smith  is  a  prophet  of  God. 
That  God  may  bless  you  every  one, 
I  ask  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Savior,  Amen. 


WHAT  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  HABIT  HAS  DONE  IN  EUROPE 

Hugh  B.  Brown 
(Coordinator  of  L.D.S.  Servicemen  in  World  War  II 
and  member  of  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Board) 


l^ROM  the  beautiful  land  of  Hawaii 
in  the  South  Pacific  let  us  cross 
two  oceans  and  a  continent  and  see 
what  the  Sunday  School  has  done 
in  Europe. 

In  many  European  missions  the 
Sunday  Schools  were  the  first 
Church  organizations  effected  in 
new  areas.  They  properly  belong  in 
the  vanguard  of  the  Church  and, 
as  was  shown  during  two  world 
wars,  they  are  the  last  to  be  dis- 
continued when  blackouts  and 
bombings  make  it  impossible  to  as- 
semble; they  form  a  rearguard 
which  the  enemy  has  never  been 
able  to  liquidate. 
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Active  organizations  are  func- 
tioning in  modern  chapels,  in  up- 
stairs rooms,  in  the  homes  of  the 
people  and  in  temporary  shelters. 
They  are  to  be  found  along  the 
countryside,  in  the  villages,  towns 
and  cities  of  France  and  Switzer- 
land, of  Belgium  and  Holland,  of 
Germany  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  of  England,  Wales,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland. 

Faith  and  hope,  inspiration  and 
courage  have  come  to  thousands  In 
Europe  through  the  efforts  of  faith- 
ful Sunday  School  workers.  In  each 
coixntry  the  message  of  the  restored 
gospel  is  reaching  thousands  in  their 
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own  language.  They  sing  the  same 
hymns,  have  similar  concert  reci- 
tations, have  one  concept  of  God 
when  they  pray,  and  think  o£  Sun- 
day School  members  in  other  lands 
as  brothers  and  sisters.  The  spirit  of 
good  will  and  understanding  has 
crossed  national  frontiers  and 
helped  to  keep  the  light  of  love 
burning  in  the  midst  of  the  dark- 
ness of  hate  which  covered  the  land 
during  two  world  wars. 

Even  in  concentration  camps,  be- 
hind stone  walls  and  wire  fences  the 
influence  of  the  Sunday  School  was 
felt,  its  lessons  taught  with  telling 
effect  and  its  message  received  as 
manna  from  heaven  by  soul  hungry 


men. 


A  ship  of  the  Royal  Dutch  Navy 
was  captured  by  the  enemy.  Its  of- 
ficers were  taken  to  a  concentration 
camp  in  Poland  where  they  were 
imprisoned  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
The  Lt,  Commander  was  an  elder 
in  the  Church  and  a  former  Sunday 
School  officer.  For  more  than  two 
years  this  man,  forbidden  to  assem- 
ble more  than  two  of  his  crew  at 
a  time,  held  brief  daily  interviews 
while  walking  inside  the  wire  en- 
closure with  a  brother  officer  on 
either  side  and  there  he  told  them 
the  story  of  the  restored  gospel.  At 
half  hour  intervals  he  would  change 
companions  and  continue  to  walk 
and  to  teach  day  after  day  and 
month  after  month  imtil  the  end 
of  the  war. 

Thus  a  walking  Sunday  School 
convened  each  day  and  to  them  that 
part  of  each  day  was  a  Sabbath.  At 


the  close  of  the  war  some  of  those 
officers  visited  us  in  London  and  re- 
ferred to  their  commanding  officer 
as  the  best  Sunday  School  teacher 
in  the  Church.  Most  of  those  officers 
are  now  faithful  members  of  the 
Church. 

The  missionaries  who  are  labor- 
ing in  Europe  find  many  open  doors 
and  many  friends  as  a  result  of 
Sunday  School  work  done  among 
evacuees.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  millions  of  children  were  sent 
out  of  the  large  cities  and  housed 
among  the  people  in  the  country 
and  in  smaller  villages.  Many  of 
them  lived  in  Latter-day  Saint 
homes  and  became  members  of  Sun- 
day Schools  which  were  held  in 
small  halls  or  in  the  homes  of  the 
people.  When  these  children  re- 
turned to  their  homes  they  related 
their  experiences  and  told  of  lessons 
they  had  learned  in  Sunday  School. 
Thus  many  friends  were  made  for 
the  Church. 

Yes,  in  Europe  too  the  Sunday 
School  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
instruments  used  by  the  Church  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  Lord's 
work  in  the  last  days.  May  we  from 
this  great  conference  send  out  to 
them  and  to  all  our  associates 
throughout  the  world  a  message  of 
appreciation,  of  encouragement,  of 
love  and  peace  and  good  will. 

Let  us  work  and  pray  that  godli- 
ness, righteousness  and  brotherhood 
may  supercede  the  reign  of  bitter- 
ness and  wrath  in  preparation  for 
the  coming  of  the  Lord.  Amen. 
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WHAT  HABITS  WILL  PUPILS  LEARN  OF  YOU? 
President  David  O.  McKay 


Fellow  Teachers  and  Parents: 
Shall   I  first  express  the  prayer 
that  is  in  your  hearts  at  this  time? 
O  kind  Heavenly  Father,  guide  and 
protect  our  lovely  youth! 

What  habits  will  pupils  learn  of 
you?  The  answer  to  that  question 
depends,  first,  on  your  ability  to 
■win  confidence;  second,  on  -u/hat 
you  really  are;  and,  third,  on  what 
and  how  you  teach. 

WINNING  CONFIDENCE 

Years  ago,  a  New  York  merchant 
who  had  been  a  Sunday  School 
teacher,  while  visiting  out  here  in 
the  West,  was  asked  to  make  an  ad- 
dress. He  told  this  story: 

"One  Sunday  morning  when  I 
was  gathering  some  recruits  for  a 
Sunday  School  class,  I  met  a  bare- 
footed boy  without  hat  or  coat.  His 
hair  was  fiery  red.  It  looked  as  if 
it  had  never  been  combed.  I  asked 
the  boy  if  he  would  come  to  Sun- 
day School. 

'No,  sir,'  was  his  emphatic  reply. 

'You  ought  to  go  to  Sunday 
School.' 

'What  for?'  asked  the  boy. 

'They  teach  boys  how  to  be  good,' 
repUed  the  merchant. 

'But  I  don't  want  to  be  good.' 

'What!  Not  want  to  be  good! 
Why?' 

'Because  I'm  hungry,'  was  the  re- 
ply. 

'It's  now  nine  o'clock,'  said  the 
merchant,    looking    at    his    watch. 
'Haven't  you  had  any  breakfast?' 

'No,  sir.' 
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'Where  do  you  live?' 

'Up  the  alley  there  with  Auntie. 
She's  sick.' 

'Will  you  eat  some  gingerbread 
and  crackers  with  a  glass  of  milk 
if  I  buy  you  some?' 

'Yes,  sir,  that  I  will,  and  be  glad 
to. 

He  went  to  the  bakery  and  the 
lad  ate  most  heartily,  for  he  was 
keenly  hungry.  The  merchant  gave 
him  a  second  helping. 

"Now,  my  boy,"  said  the  mer- 
chant, "will  you  go  to  Sunday 
School  with  me?" 

"Well,  you've  been  very  kind  to 
me,  sir.  I'll  go  anywhere  with  you. 
Please  wait,  though,  until  I  take 
what  is  left  around  to  Auntie." 

"The  boy  returned  to  the  side- 
walk where  I  was  waiting  and  went 
with  me  to  school.  He  had  never 
been  to  school  before.  It  was  a  new 
experience  to  him,  and  when  he 
found  himself  in  the  hands  of  a 
pleasant-looking  young  lady  who 
treated  him  kindly  and  said  nothing 
about  his  shabby  clothes,  he  was 
greatly  surprised.  He  became  a  reg- 
ular attendant  and  told  the  boys 
of  his  acquaintance  about  the  school 
and  persuaded  many  of  them  to  at- 
tend. About  two  years  later  a  num- 
ber of  boys  were  sent  out  West  to 
help  farmers.  The  red-haired  boy 
was  among  them.  That  is  the  last 
I  heard  of  him,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
he  is  doing  well  wherever  he  is." 

When  the  merchant  sat  down,  a 
tall,  good-looking  gentleman  with 
red  hair  stood  up  in   the  meeting 
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and  said,  "Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
am  the  red-haired  boy  from  New 
York  who  ate  the  gentleman's 
gingerbread.  I  have  lived  in  the  West 
for  years  and  have  prospered.  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Church,  a  super- 
intendent of  a  Sunday  School,  and 
I  owe  all  that  I  have  in  this  world, 
and  all  that  I  hope  for  in  the  next, 
to  what  was  taught  me  in  that 
Sunday  School." 

If  you  want  a  boy  to  develop 
proper  habits,  you  must  first  win 
his  confidence.  A  man  or  a  woman 
who  becomes  a  child's  ideal,  and 
then  through  selfishness,  or  who  in 
a  moment  of  weakness,  shatters 
that  ideal  by  some  overt  act  be- 
comes a  culpable  transgressor  of 
the  basest  sort,  for  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  he  may  blight  a  hu- 
man soul.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
he  remain  true  to  that  confidence, 
he  may  become  truly  an  inspirer  of 
youth. 

THREE  WAYS  IN  WHICH  THE 
TEACHER  INFLUENCES  THE 
CHILD 

There  are  three  ways  in  which 
the  teacher  influences  the  child. 
First  by  precept: 

"Sow  a  thought,  reap  an  act. 
Sow  an  act,  reap  a  habit, 
Sow  a  habit,  reap  a  character, 
Sow  a  character,  reap  an  eternal 
destiny." 

WHAT  YOU  REALLY  ARE 

The  second  important  way  of  in- 
fluencing a  child  is  by  radiation. 
"Into  the  hands  of  every  individu- 
al," says  one  writer,  "is  given  a 
marvelous  power  for  good  or  evil — 


the  silent,  unconscious,  unseen  in- 
fluence of  his  life.  This  is  simply 
the  constant  radiation  of  what  a 
man  really  is,  not  what  he  pretends 
to  be.  Every  man,  by  his  mere 
living,  is  radiating  sympathy,  or 
sorrow,  or  morbidness,  or  cynicism, 
or  happiness,  or  hope,  or  any  of  a 
hundred  other  qualities.  Life  is  a 
state  of  constant  radiation  and  ab- 
sorption; to  exist  is  to  radiate;  to 
exist  is  to  be  the  recipient  of  radi- 
ation. 

"Man  cannot  escape  for  one  mo- 
ment from  this  radiation  of  his 
character,  this  constantly  weaken- 
ing or  strengthening  of  others.  He 
cannot  evade  the  responsibility  by 
saying  it  is  an  unconscious  influ- 
ence. He  can  select  the  qualities 
that  he  will  permit  to  be  radiated. 
He  can  cultivate  sweetness,  calm- 
ness, trust,  generosity,  truth,  jus- 
tice, loyalty,  nobility — make  them 
vitally  active  in  his  character — and 
by  these  qualities  he  will  constantly 
affect  the  world." 

What  habits  children  will  learn 
of  you  depends  upon  your  charac- 
ter radiation. 

Now  we  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  great  factor  contributing 
to  spiritual  growth — the  character, 
belief,  and  spiritual  attainment  of 
the  teacher  himself.  It  is  what  the 
teacher  is  at  heart  that  will  influ- 
ence the  child  student,  not  what  he 
says. 

The  third  way  in  which  the  teach- 
er influences  the  child  is  by  example. 
"There  is  a  transcendant  power  in 
example;  we  reform  others  uncon- 
sciously when  we  walk  uprightly." 
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To  live  an  upright  life,  to  conform 
to  high  ethical  standards,  to  keep 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord — 
these  constitute  the  responsibility 
and  duty  of  every  Sunday  School 
teacher. 

To  particularize:  Unity  in  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  a  fundamental 
principle  of  spiritual  growth.  No 
teacher  can  feel  enmity  in  his  heart 
toward  other  officials  in  the  Church 
without  radiating  that  poison  into 
the  lives  of  his  children.  A  teacher 
who  teaches  the  Word  of  Wisdom, 
then  violates  it  is  false  to  himself, 
to  those  of  his  class,  and  to  the 
Church.  Girls,  and  young  men, 
please  apply  that.  A  teacher  who 
does  not  pay  his  tithes  and  otferings 
cannot  successfully  instill  that  prin- 
ciple into  the  hearts  of  his  class. 
A  teacher  who  does  not  in  his  very 
soul  abhor  profanity  and  unchastity 
cannot  radiate  reverence  for  Deity 
and  pure  living.  The  stream  will  not 
rise  higher  than  its  source.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  teacher  who  speaks 
from  his  heart  and  lives  in  accord- 
ance therewith  will  inspire  his  class 
to  purer  and  better  living. 

AIM  OP  TEACHER  TO 
DEVELOP  A  CHRIST-LIKE 
CHARACTER 

What  habits  will  pupils  learn  of 
you?  The  sincere  teacher  realizes 
that  his  is  the  responsibility  to  in- 
culcate the  virtues  that  contribute 
to  the  building  of  true  womanhood 
and  manhood.  In  the  "Children's 
Morality  Code,"  written  some  time 
ago  by  our  general  superintendent, 
Dr.  Milton  Bennion,  we  find  among 
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others  the   following  ethical  prin- 
ciples: 

Self -Control  —  a  source  of 
strength  spiritually  and  physically. 

Kindness  —  a  principle  that 
spreads  happiness  through  polite  and 
generous  treatment  of  human  be- 
ings, and  humane  treatment  of  all 
other  living  things. 

Duty-Reliability — the  basis  of 
happiness  in  living  together;  honest 
in  thought,  and  word,  and  act. 

Loyalty — to  home,  school,  and 
city.  Placing  before  private  wel- 
fare the  general  good  of  all. 

Obedience — to  duly  constituted 
authority,  giving  intelligent  obedi- 
ence to  all  lawful  orders  of  superiors 
in  every  walk  of  life. 

These  should  become  habitual  in 
the  lives  of  teachers  and  pupils,  but, 
in  addition  to  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  ethical  and  moral  precepts,  the 
Sunday  School  teacher  assumes  the 
responsibility  of  leading  youth  into 
the  realm  of  spirituality,  to  believe 
in  God,  in  the  Savior  of  men,  the 
Lord's  Only  Begotten  Son,  and  in 
the  restoration  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  His  duty  comporting 
with  his  pretention  and  profession 
is  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  spiritually 
blind,  that  they  may  see  the  truth. 
It  is  a  glorious  achievement  to  lead 
a  lonely,  hungering  soul  out  of  the 
maze  of  temporal,  sensual  material- 
ity into  the  enduring  realm  of  spir- 
ituahty.  Leading  youth  to  know 
God,  to  have  faith  in  his  laws,  to 
have  confidence  in  His  fatherhood, 
— more  on  page  303 
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T^HE  pioneer  West  has  vanished 
with  the  Indian  and  the  buf- 
falo. The  stout  souls  who  built  our 
communities  have  all  but  disap- 
peared- But  the  memory  of  their 
magnificent  worth  is  as  real  as  to- 
day. 

This  is  about  a  woman — a  lone 
woman  who  served  as  doctor,  nurse 
and  midwife  at  Parowan  for  fifty 
years,  who  delivered  500  babies, 
and  who  at  well  beyond  fifty  went 
back  to  school  to  add  to  her  medi- 
cal skill. 

You  might  have  seen  her  then  as 
a  tall,  slender,  dignified  woman, 
with  bright  blue  eyes  and  hair  part- 
ed severely  in  the  middle.  High  on 
the  seat  of  a  rancher's  wagon, 
black  bag  in  hand,  she  was  a  fa- 
miliar figure,  hurrying  to  set  a 
broken  bone  or  sew  up  a  severe  cut 
from  an  axe. 

"Aunt  Paulina"  Phelps  Lyman 
was  southern  Utah's  only  doctor  for 
more  than  a  generation.  An  inner 
urge  drove  her  to  sympathetic  care 
and  help  for  others.  At  Nauvoo, 
just  out  of  childhood,  she  had  cared 
for  the  sick  and  helped  the  unfor- 
tunate. 

She  was  born  at  Lawrence,  Illi- 
nois, in  1827  into  the  home  of 
Morris  Phelps  and  Laura  Clark 
Phelps,  converts  to  the  Church.  As 
an  infant  she  was  blessed  in  a  dun- 
geon at  Richmond,  Missouri,  by 
Parley  P.  Pratt.  Later  Joseph  Smith 


blessed  her  and  promised  her  that 
she  would  be  one  of  the  children  to 
complete  the  long  trek  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

After  the  death  of  her  mother, 
young  Paulina,  now  fourteen,  as- 
sumed the  complete  care  of  her 
home  and  family.  Besides  shoulder- 
ing this  responsibility,  Paulina  was 
doing  nursing  in  the  homes  of 
friends  and  neighbors.  While  she 
was  caring  for  the  sick  in  the  home 
of  Sydney  Tanner,  she  met  Apostle 
Amasa  M.  Lyman,  whom  she  later 
married  in  the  Nauvoo  temple.  To 
him  she  gave  her  devotion  and  loy- 
alty as  long  as  he  lived. 

Her  first  son  was  born  during 
the  tragic  period  at  Winter  Quar- 
ters. When  the  baby  was  only  a 
few  months  old,  she  began  the  long 
journey  across  the  plains  in  a  cov- 
ered wagon  which  she  drove  her- 
self. When  the  journey  was  com- 
pleted, she  settled  in  Salt  Lake  where 
she  lived  in  the  Old  Fort.  At  this 
time  food  was  scarce;  flour  cost 
$L00  per  pound.  During  the  next 
nine  years  Aunt  Paulina  had  four 
children,  one  of  whom  died. 

Shortly  afterwards  she  was  called 
to  Parowan  where  she  made  her  own 
way,  establishing  a  home  for  her 
own  children,  now  six  in  number, 
and  two  others  who  were  left  to  her 
by  Cornelia  Lyman.  Amasa  Lyman 
died  in  1877,  leaving  her  with  this 
— more  on  page  299 
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VI.   IRRIGATION 


npHE  man  in  gum  boots  with  a 
shovel  in  his  hands  has  always 
typified  the  agricultural  empire  de- 
veloped by  the  Mormon  people  in 
the  west  with  its  base  in  irrigation. 
This  has  been  true  in  Utah  and  ad- 
joining states;  it  has  been  the  same 
in  Western  Canada. 

The  shrewd  Mormon  farmers 
from  Utah  soon  learned  after  their 
arrival  in  the  Alberta  country  that 
their  new  home  was  one  of  scanty 
rainfall.  It  was  semi-arid  country, 
not  unlike  the  region  they  had  left 
in  this  respect  but  unlike  it  in 
others,  particularly  in  the  absence 
of  trees  on  the  prairies. 

Seasons  of  drought  were  described 
to  them  by  the  Indians,  years  in 
which  the  plains  were  scorched 
brown  by  wind  and  heat,  sloughs 
and  lakes  drying  up  and  making  it 
necessary  for  them  to  move  out. 
They  learned  that  the  amazing  Chi- 
nook winds  that  turned  winter  into 
spring  over  night  licking  up  the 
snow  and  ice  and  sending  the  mer- 
cury soaring  to  dizzy  heights  also 
blew  in  summer.  This  warm,  some- 
times hot,  southwest  wind  in  sum- 
mer robs  the  soil  of  its  moisture  and 
burns  up  growing  crops. 

Rainfall  on  the  Canadian  plains 
diminishes  from  east  to  west.  This 
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"rainfall  deficiency  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  single  fact  in  the 
life  of  the  Canadian  plains.  It  di- 
vides the  history  of  settlement  into 
'good'  and  'bad'  years.  It  has  been 
the  chief  conditioning  factor  of  ag- 
ricultural practice,"  writes  W.  A. 
Mackintosh  in  his  study  of  "Prairie 
Settlement."  The  average  annual 
rainfall  in  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  is 
around  20  inches  and  in  Medicine 
Hat,  Alberta,  slightly  over  12 
inches.  In  the  Cardston  country  and 
the  foothills  area  generally  it  is 
higher  than  this  but  still  scanty. 
Lethbridge's  average  is  15.6  inches. 

All  this  the  pioneers  learned,  and 
true  to  the  Mormon  tradition  they 
soon  began  to  talk  irrigation  and 
later  to  apply  it,  and  today  irriga- 
tion stands  as  the  greatest  contri- 
bution of  the  Latter-day  Saints  to 
the  general  economy  of  the  Cana- 
dian West. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  small 
scale,  early  irrigation  ventures  of 
Charles  Ora  Card,  Richard  Pilling 
and  others  of  the  early  settlers  in 
southwestern  Alberta  to  the  pres- 
ent 300,000  acres  or  more  of  fruit:- 
ful  lands  "under  the  ditch"  in  this 
region  and  the  new  $110,000,000 
reclamation  program  launched  un- 
der a  joint  agreement  between  the 
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provincial  and  federal  governments. 
A  few  miles  drive  from  Cardston 
where  Lee's  creek  yielded  the  first 
irrigation  water  in  the  region  back 
in  the  late  '80's,  two  important 
storage  reservoirs  are  being  built, 
the  St.  Mary  River  dam  at  Spring 
Coulee  and  the  East  Pot  Hole  Coulee 
dam  at  Magrath,  the  latter  nearing 
completion  at  this  writing. 

In  1894  William  "Billy"  Coch- 
rane of  the  Cochrane  Ranch  (spelled 
"Ranche"  at  that  time)  hired  a  crew 
of  workmen  from  Cardston  to  lay 
out  and  construct  ditches  to  irrigate 
some  of  his  ranch  lands  along  the 
Belly  river.  This  they  did,  taking 
the  water  out  of  the  river  at  a  point 
selected  by  these  experienced  irriga- 
tionists  from  Utah,  thus  making 
water  available  for  much  of  two 
sections  of  land.  It  is  interesting 
to  add  that  these  same  ditches  are 
being  used  today.  They  form  part 
of  the  United  Irrigation  District's 
system  covering  much  of  the  old 
Cochrane  Ranch  now  settled  by 
Latter-day  Saint  families. 

Feeble  beginnings  in  irrigation  in 
Alberta  were  made  as  early  as  1878 
south  of  Calgary  while  three  years 
later  a  small  irrigation  ditch  was 
constructed  near  Lethbridge,  but 
the  real  impetus  came  with  Mormon 
settlement  in  the  Cardston  country 
with  assistance  coming  from  a  very 
welcome  quarter. 

Just  prior  to  this  time.  Sir  Alex- 
ander T.  Gait  (one  of  Canada's 
Fathers  of  Confederation)  and  his 
son,  Elliott  T.  Gait,  opened  up  coal 
mines  at  Lethbridge  and  to  move 
out  the  coal  built  rail  lines  east 
to  Medicine   Hat  on  the  mainline 


of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  which  was 
at  the  time  pushing  westward  to- 
ward the  Rockies,  and  south  to 
Coutts  on  the  United  States  boun- 
dary. They  formed  the  Alberta 
Railway  and  Irrigation  Company 
(the  "A.R.  and  I.,"  as  it  was  called) 
and  for  building  the  railroads  men- 
tioned the  company  received  from 
the  dominion  government  over  a 
million  acres  in  land  subsidies.  C.  A. 
Magrath,  a  promising  young  domin- 
ion land  surveyor  who  later  became 
the  first  mayor  of  Lethbridge  and 
later  still  a  member  of  parliament 
and  Canadian  chairman  of  the  In- 
ternational Joint  Committee,  was 
put  in  charge  of  colonization  work 
by  the  Gaits.  From  the  very  begin- 
ning, C.  A.  Magrath  became  a  firm 
and  trusted  friend  of  the  Mormon 
people. 

In  December,  1891,  the  A.  R. 
and  I.  Company  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  Apostle  John  W. 
Taylor  and  President  Charles  Ora 
Card  for  the  sale  of  some  700,000 
acres  of  land  on  terms  calling  for  a 
rental  payment  of  two  cents  an  acre 
for  a  period  of  four  years  followed 
by  the  payment  of  one  dollar  per 
acre  spread  over  a  period  of  four 
years  followed  by  the  payment  of 
one  dollar  an  acre  spread  over  a  peri- 
od of  eight  years.  This,  as  will  be 
seen,  was  a  day  of  cheap  land  in  the 
Canadian  west  and  preluded  the 
great  land  rush  from  eastern  Canada 
and  the  United  States  at  the  turn 
of  the  century. 

The  dominion  parliament,  on  ap- 
plication of  the  Gait  company, 
passed  an  act  in  April,  1893,  author- 
izing the  construction  and  opera- 
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tion  of  irrigation  canals  in  Alberta 
south  of  the  50th  parallel.  The  pass- 
age of  the  act  was  followed  by  the 
formation  of  a  new  company,  the 
Alberta  Irrigation  Company,  to 
handle  the  colonization  and  irriga- 
tion of  the  lands.  John  W.  Taylor 
and  President  Card,  it  developed, 
were  unable  at  the  time  to  raise 
sufficient  capital  to  implement  their 
plans  and  their  contract  was  can- 
celled in  1895. 

Their  efforts,  however,  were  not 
in  vain,  for  in  1898  the  actual  con- 
struction of  the  first  canal  system 
in  Alberta  was  started.  ^Si^ater  was 
diverted  from  the  St.  Mary  river 
at  Kimball,  a  point  in  the  Alberta 
Stake  near  the  American  border. 
The  chief  contractors  for  the  exca- 
vation work  were  the  president  and 
high  council  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  while 
the  sub-contractors,  laborers  and 
teamsters  were  largely  Mormon  set- 
tlers from  Utah.  These  land-hungry 
immigrants  were  paid  one  half  in 
cash  and  the  other  half  in  land, 
land  with  water  rights  being  val- 
ued at  $5  per  acre. 

Out  of  this  generous  arrangement 
the  new  settlements  of  Stirling  and 
Magrath  sprang  up,  and  later  Ray- 
mond, known  as  the  "Sugar  City," 
for  without  irrigation  there  would 
have  been  no  sugar  industry  in  the 
region. 

And  so  it  was  that  the  Mormon 
immigrants  built  this  first  major 
canal  in  Western  Canada.  Construc- 
tion progressed  steadily.  Water 
reached  Magrath  and  Stirling  in 
1901,  an  occasion  for  general  re- 
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joicing  and  thanksgiving  by  the 
settlers.  Now  they  could  plant  trees 
and  otherwise  beautify  their  new 
homes.  This  they  did,  bringing  to 
them  the  admiration  and  praise  of 
their  non-Mormon  neighbors.  Those 
irrigated  farms  and  groves  of  trees, 
and  later  orchards  of  the  hardier 
fruits,  have  made  many  friends  for 
the  Latter-day  Saints  in  Canada. 

The  agreement  for  the  building 
of  the  canal  was  made  with  the  First 
Presidency  of  the  Church  in  Utah 
in  the  late  summer  of  1898  with 
the  whole-hearted  support  of  the 
Church  leaders  in  Canada,  and  Mr. 
Magrath  who  had  most  of  the  deal- 
ings with  the  Church,  in  his  pub- 
lished "Memoirs"  of  that  period, 
says:  "It  is  very  gratifying  that  our 
relations  with  our  contractors  were 
always  most  cordial  and  satisfac- 
tory." 

Mr.  Magrath,  in  recalling  the 
early  agitation  for  irrigation  In  Al- 
berta tells  of  a  convention  in  the. 
city  of  Calgary  in  1894  when 
among  other  items  the  proposed 
Canada  Irrigation  Act  was  dis- 
cussed. It  later  became  law.  Con- 
tinuing, Mr.  Magrath  pays  tribute 
to  one  of  the  pioneer  Mormon  irrl- 
gationlsts,  Richard  Pilling  of  Card- 
ston,  member  of  a  well  known  pio- 
neer family  both  In  Utah  and  Can- 
ada. He  says: 

"The  convention  brought  Into 
existence  the  Southwestern  Irriga- 
tion League  .  .  .  Branch  leagues  were 
quickly  established  and  a  move  on 
Ottawa  was  decided  upon  in  the 
May  following.  I  was  in  the  east 
— more  on  page  285 
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LOWELL   L.    BENNION 

VI.  THINGS  TO  REPENT   OF 

Tn  a  farewell  message  to  his  people  pride,  vanity,  selfishness,  lust,  cruel- 

■'•     and    to   all    men,    First   Nephi  ty,  and  even  murder.  Their  whole 

writes  with  deep  feeling  about  the  perspective  was  distorted  and  their 

things   closest   to   his  heart    which  sense  of  values  false,  because  their 

motivated  his  keeping  the  Nephite  view  of  life  was  so  egocentric, 

record.  He  tells  us  what  the  Book  The  truth  of  the  Savior's  state- 

of  Mormon  aims  to  teach  us.  ment,  "He  that  would  save  his  life 

Among  other  purposes,  ".  .  .  it  shall  lose  it,  and  he  that  will  lose 

speaketh  harshly  against  sin,  accord-  his  life  for  my  sake  and  the  gospel's, 

ing  to  the  plainness  of  the  truth."  the  same  shall  find  it,"  is  verified  in 

Whenever  prophets  have  spoken,  in-  .  Book  of  Mormon  history.    When- 

terpreting  the  will  of  God  to  men,  ever  Nephites  lived  for  God,  they 

they  have  found  it  urgent  to  speak  achieved  happiness  and  peace;  when- 

of  men's  sins.  In  bold  language  they  ever  they  forgot  their  Maker  and 

have  enumerated  the  evils  of  men.  sought    the    satisfactions    of    their 

Nephi  and  his  successors  in  the  pro-  own    selfish    desires,    they   brought 

phetic    calling   ran    true   to    form.  upon     themselves     confusion     and 

They  had  much  to  write  about.  For  strife.  Preoccupation  with  self  as  an 

those  with  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  end  does  not  bring  personal  happi- 

hear,  their  review  of  the  shortcom-  ness.  The  self  can  only  enjoy  full 

ings   of  this   ancient  people  is   in-  expression,   when   it    is   completely 

structive.  What  were  the  sins  of  the  devoted  to  something  higher  than 

Nephites?    How    could    they   have  itself.     Self -concern     divides     and 

been  so  persistently  blind  to  them?  weakens  the  self;  self -giving  makes 

What  was  the  prophetic  standard  one  whole  and  thus  strengthens  the 

of  the  right?  What  of  repentance?  self. 

,            ,  The  love  of  God  and  his  right- 

Slonv  to  Remember  the  Lord  eousness  makes  for  self-realization. 

The  underlying  evil  among  the  This  is  His  world.  He  understands 
Nephites,  one  which  seems  to  have  its  laws.  To  follow  His  will  is  to 
been  the  basic  cause  of  all  others,  fit  ourselves  into  a  larger  whole,  to 
was  their  love  of  self  instead  of  their  live  in  harmony  with  the  whole 
love  of  God.  Love  of  self  led  to      universe  of  which  we  are  only  a 
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part.  Should  man  expect  nature, 
fellowmen,  and  Deity  to  conform 
their  ways  to  his?  Is  it  not  "wis- 
dom's path"  for  man  to  conform 
his  hfe  to  the  larger  world  of 
the  Creator?  The  Book  of  Mormon 
answer  to  this  question  is  interest- 
ingly stated. 

".  .  .  O  the  vainness,  and  the 
frailties,  and  the  "foolishness  of  men! 
When  they  are  learned  they  think 
they  are  wise,  and  they  hearken  not 
unto  the  counsel  of  God,  for  they 
set  it  aside,  supposing  they  know  of 
themselves,  wherefore,  their  wis- 
dom is  foolishness  and  it  profiteth 
them  not.  And  they  shall  perish." 
(II  Nephi  9:28.) 

King  Noah's  wickedness  and  its 
accompanying  evil  consequences 
were  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  ".  .  . 
he  did  not  keep  the  commandments 
of  God,  but  He  did  walk  after  the 
desires  of  his  own  heart" 

Nephi,  son  of  Helaman,  in  a 
passionate  lamentation,  describes 
man's  neglect  of  his  Maker.  Man  is 
even  less  than  the  dust  of  the  earth, 
".  .  .  the  dust  of  the  earth  moveth 
hither  and  thither,  ...  at  the  com- 
mand of  our  great  and  everlasting 
God."  (Helaman  12:7.) 

"O  how  foolish,  and  how  vain, 
and  how  evil,  and  devilish,  and  how 
quick  to  do  iniquity,  and  how  slow 
to  do  good,  are  the  children  of  men; 
.  .  .  and  how  slow  are  they  to  re- 
member the  Lord  their  God,  and  to 
give  ear  unto  his  counsels,  yea,  how 
slow  to  walk  in  wisdom's  paths! 

"Behold,  they  do  not  desire  that 
the  Lord  their  God,  who  hath  cre- 
ated them,  shall  rule  and  reign  over 
them;  notwithstanding  his  great 
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goodness  and  his  mercy  towards 
them;  they  do  set  at  naught  his 
counsels,  and  they  will  not  that  he 
should  be  their  guide."  (Helaman 
12:4-6.) 

Mormon  describes  the  depths  to 
which  the  Nephites  had  fallen  near 
the  end  of  their  history —  ".  .  . 
thou  knowest  that  they  are  without 
principle,  and  past  feeling;  and 
their  wickedness  doth  exceed  that 
of  the  Lamanites."  (Moroni  9:20; 
read  the  entire  chapter.) 

"Wherefore,  brethren,"  writes 
Jacob,  "seek  not  to  counsel  the 
Lord,  but  to  take  counsel  from  his 
hand.  For  behold,  ye  yourselves 
know  that  he  counseleth  in  wisdom, 
and  in  justice,  and  in  great  mercy, 
over  all  his  works."  (Jacob  4:10.) 
This  is  the  wisdom  of  life  recom- 
mended repeatedly  in  the  Nephite 
record.  Lesser  and  specific  sins  are 
an  outgrowth  of  this  basic  evil  of 
forgetting  the  Creator  and  his  pur- 
poses in  creation.  Let  us  review 
some  of  the  evils  and  sins  of  the 
Nephites. 

Some  Specific  Sins 

Pride.  Chief  among  Nephite  sins 
was  pride,  a  pride  nourished  by 
learning,  prosperity,  and  riches. 

"But  wo  unto  the  rich,  who  are 
rich  as  to  the  things  of  the  world. 
For  because  they  are  rich  they  de- 
spise the  poor,  and  they  persecute 
the  meek,  and  their  hearts  are  upon 
their  treasures;  wherefore,  their 
treasure  is  their  God.  And  behold, 
their  treasure  shall  perish  with  them 
also."  (II  Nephi  9:30;  read  also 
Jacob  2:11-21  and  Alma  5:27-30, 
37.) 
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Pride  is  associated  with  a  multi- 
tude of  other  evils  mentioned  in 
the  Nephite  record — with  stub- 
bornness of  heart,  covetousness, 
envy,  vanity,  with  a  love  of  "that 
which  hath  no  life"  and  with  the 
neglect  of  those  things  which  we 
should  love. 

"For  behold,  ye  do  love  money, 
and  your  substarice,  and  your  fine 
apparel,  and  the  adorning  of  your 
churches,  more  than  ye  love  the 
poor  and  the  needy,  the  sick  and 
the  afflicted."  (See  Mormon  8:37.) 

".  .  .  O  the  vainness,  and  the 
frailties,  and  the  foolishness  of 
men!  When  they  are  learned,  they 
think  they  are  wise,  and  they  heark- 
en not  unto  the  counsel  of  God, 
for  they  set  it  aside,  supposing  they 
know  of  themselves,  wherefore, 
their  wisdom  is  foolishness  and  it 
profiteth  them  not.  And  they  shall 
perish. 

"Bui  to  be  learned  is  good  if  they 
hearken  tmto  the  counsels  of  God." 
(II  Nephi  9:28,  29.) 

Nephi  does  not  specify  any  par- 
ticular type  of  learning.  Doubtless, 
he  is  condemning  the  lack  of  hu- 
mility in  all  walks  of  life — even  in 
religion  and  in  every-day  life. 

Whoredoms.  Jacob  condemns 
lustful  living  as  an  even  greater 
evil  than  pride.  It  can  have  no  justi- 
fication, not  even  when  practiced  by 
a  David  or  Solomon.  (See  Jacob 
2:22-35  and  3.) 

"For  I,  the  Lord  God,  delight  in 
the  chastity  of  women.  And  whore- 
doms are  an  abomination  before  me; 

"Behold,  ye  have  done  greater  in- 
iquities   than    the    Lamanites,    our 


brethren.  Ye  have  broken  the  hearts 
of  your  tender  wives,  and  lost  the 
confidence  of  your  children,  be- 
cause of  your  bad  examples  before 
them;  and  the  sobbings  of  their 
hearts  ascend  up  to  God  against  you 
.  .  ."  (Jacob  2:28,  35.) 

"O  all  ye  that  are  pure  in  heart, 
lift  iip  your  heads  and  receive  the 
pleasing  word  of  God,  and  feast 
upon  his  love;  for  ye  may,  if  your 
minds  are  firm,  forever. 

"But,  wo,  wo,  unto  you  that  are 
not  pure  in  heart,  that  are  filthy 
this  day  before  God;  ..."  (Jacob 
3:2,3.) 

Purity  of  heart  is  achieved  by  liv- 
ing for  things  above  self — by  hold- 
ing the  lives  of  others  sacred,  by 
loving  God,  by  creative  achieve- 
ment in  wholesome  endeavor. 

The  Law  of  Moses.  The  Nephites 
were  taught  the  law  of  Moses  and 
encouraged  to  live  its  moral  teach- 
ings. Lying,  stealing,  covetousness, 
and  murder  were,  therefore,  con- 
demned. Unlike  some  of  their  Is- 
raehtish  brothers  in  Canaan,  Ne- 
phite teachers  seem  not  to  have 
made  the  law  an  end  in  itself,  nor 
did  they  become  lost  in  the  "lesser 
matters  of  the  law."  They  were  not 
pedantic  like  the  scribes  and  phari- 
sees  whom  Jesus  exposed  (Matthew 
23). 

Nephite  writers  remembered  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law — 
"judgment,  mercy,  and  faith." 
Their  emphasis  was  not  on  personal 
piety  so  much  as  it  was  on  social 
righteousness.  In  these  things,  their 
message  is  in  harmony  with  that  of 
Jesus  and  the  prophets  of  Israel. 

Though  they  lived  under  the  law 
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of  Moses,  their  minds  were  on 
Christ.  So  the  prophet,  Abinadi, 
could  say,  "Therefore,  if  ye  teach 
the  law  of  Moses,  also  teach  that  it 
is  a  shadow  of  those  things  which 
are  to  come."  (Mosiah  16:14.) 

"And,  notwithstanding  we  be- 
lieve in  Christ,  we  keep  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  look  forward  with  stead- 
fastness unto  Christ,  until  the  law 
shall  be  fulfilled."  (II  Nephi  25: 
24.) 

Why  Men  Sin 

Sin  is  man's  conscious,  willful 
failure  to  do  that  which  in  his  heart 
and  mind  he  knows  he  should  do. 
Great  evil  comes  to  us  through  our 
ignorance.  This  is  understandable 
and  forgivable,  except  where  ig- 
norance is  inexcusable.  But  why  do 
we  humans  repeatedly  act  against 
our  knowledge  and  judgment? 

Man  was  surely  made  to  be  one 
and  not  a  duplex  nor  a  multitude. 
He  is  constantly  striving  to  build 
and  maintain  a  sense  of  oneness  and 
wholeness  in  his  inner  life.  To  para- 
phrase the  scripture,  "a  mind  di- 
vided against  itself,  cannot  stand." 
Sin  divides  the  conscious  life  of 
man;  it  pits  him  against  himself. 
Why  then  does  he  persist  in  under- 
mining the  very  thing  he  is  trying 
to  establish — the  integrity  of  his 
mind?  ' 

William  James,  one  of  America's 
most  creative  thinkers,  explained 
the  technique  by  which  man  does 
things  he  knows  he  should  not  do. 
It  is  a  process  of  rationalization  or 
self-deception.  When  a  person  de- 
sires to  do  something  contrary  to 
his  better  judgment,  he  does  not  ad- 
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mit  his  departure  from  the  right. 
Instead,  he  rationalizes;  he  colors 
the  thing  he  is  doing  to  make  it  ap- 
pear right.  He  finds,  in  short,  an 
excuse.  He  deceives  himself  long 
enough  to  follow  his  own  desire,  to 
accomplish  his  own  purpose  despite 
his  better  judgment.  Books  have 
been  written  in  recent  decades  by 
psychologists  and  moralists  on  this 
art  of  self-deception. 

Book  of  Mormon  writers  must 
have  been  rather  astute  observers 
of  human  nature,  for  long  ago  they 
detected  this  universal  tendency  of 
man  to  blind  himself  to  the  truth 
in  order  to  accomplish  his  own  ends 
without  losing  face  with  himself — 
until  the  deed  is  done. 

Nephi,  looking  forward  to  a 
later  day,  perhaps  our  very  day, 
describes  this  process  of  self-decep- 
tion: 

"And  there  shall  also  be  many 
which  shall  say:  Eat,  drink,  and 
be  merry;  nevertheless,  fear  God — 
he  will  justify  in  committing  a 
little  sin;  yea,  lie  a  little,  take  the 
advantage  of  one  because  of  his 
words,  dig  a  pit  for  thy  neighbor; 
there  is  no  harm  in  this;  and  do  all 
these  things,  for  tomorrow  we  die; 
and  if  it  so  be  that  we  are  guilty, 
God  will  beat  us  with  a  few  stripes, 
and  at  last  we  shall  be  saved  in  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

"Yea,  and  there  shall  be  many 
which  shall  teach  after  this  man- 
ner, false  and  vain  and  foolish  doc- 
trines, and  shall  be  puffed  up  in 
their  hearts,  and  shall  seek  deep  to 
hide  their  counsels  from  the  Lord; 
and  their  works  shall  be  in  the  dark." 
(II  Nephi  28:8,  9.) 
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There  is  even  a  bit  of  humor  in 
Nephi's  description  of  how  the  evil 
one — through  this  technique  of  self- 
deception — leads  us  "carefully  down 
to  hell." 

"And  others  will  he  pacify,  and 
lull  them  away  into  carnal  security, 
that  they  will  say:  All  is  well  in 
Zion;  yea,  Zion  prospereth,  all  is 
well — and  thus  the  devil  cheateth 
their  souls,  and  leadeth  them  away 
carefully  down  to  hell."  (II  Nephi 
28:21.) 

Samuel,  the  Lamanite  prophet, 
also  calls  the  attention  of  the  Ne- 
phites  to  another  trick  of  self- 
dicceit — that  of  evading  responsi- 
bility and  truth  in  the  present,  by 
referring  to  that  which  one  would 
have  done  in  another  circumstance. 

"And  now  when  ye  talk,  ye  say: 
If  our  days  had  been  in  the  days  of 
our  fathers  of  old,  we  would  not 
have  slain  the  prophets;  we  would 
not  have  stoned  them,  and  cast  them 
out. 

"Behold  ye  are  worse  than  they; 
for  as  the  Lord  liveth,  if  a  prophet 
come  among  you  and  declareth  unto 
you  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which 
testifieth  of  your  sins  and  iniquities, 
ye  are  angry  with  him,  and  cast 
him  out  and  seek  all  manner  of  ways 
to  destroy  him;  yea,  you  will  say 
that  he  is  a  false  prophet,  and  that 
•he  is  a  sinner,  and  of  the  devil,  be- 
cause he  testifieth  that  your  deeds 
I  are  evil."  (Helaman  13:25,  26; 
-   read  also  verses  27-29.) 

Moroni  also  foresees  our  habit  of 
rationalization  when  he  writes: 

"Yea,  it  shall  come  in  a  day  when 
there  shall  be  great  pollutions  upon 
the   face  of   the  earth;   there  shall 


be  murders,  and  robbing,  and  lying, 
and  deceivings,  and  whoredoms, 
and  all  manner  of  abominations; 
when  there  shall  be  many  who  will 
say.  Do  this,  or  do  that,  and  it 
mattereth  not,  for  the  Lord  will  up- 
hold such  at  the  last  day.  But  wo 
unto  such,  for  they  are  in  the  gall 
of  bitterness  and  in  the  bonds  of 
iniquity."    (Mormon  8:31.) 

The  Joy  of  Repentance 

The  Book  of  Mormon  not  only 
denounces  sin  and  self-deception, 
but  with  equal  force  and  feeling  it 
teaches  repentance — a  repentance 
that  is  inspired  of  faith  in  God  and 
a  love  for  the  Savior.  For  inspira- 
tion to  overcome  evil  and  sin  does 
not  derive  from  evil  itself  but  from 
good. 

Repentance  is  just  the  opposite 
of  sin  in  many  ways.  Sin  divides 
the  self  because  in  the  process  man 
acts  against  his  true  convictions. 
Repentance  unifies  the  self  because 
it  is  the  process  of  squaring  one's 
behavior  with  one's  convictions.  Sin 
brings  with  it  confusion  and  weak- 
ness; repentance  brings  clarity  and 
strength.  Sin  follows  the  neglect 
of  God  and  truth  and  the  "love"  of 
self;  repentance  is  made  easy  by 
self-forgetting  love  of  God  and 
truth.  Sin  brings  sorrow;  repent- 
ance brings  joy. 

Alma,  the  younger,  knew  from 
experience  the  sorrows  of  sin  and 
the  sweet  fruits  of  repentance.  In 
Alma,  chapter  36,  he  reviews  the 
whole  gamut  of  his  experiences  to 
his  son,  Helaman.  (The  reader  will 
enjoy  this  chapter.) 

— more  on  page  287 
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T^HURSDAY,  May  9.  Started  from 
Nauvoo,  in  company  with  Elder 
Wilford  Woodruflf  and  Jedediah  M. 
Grant,  in  a  lumber  wagon  of  Elder 
Ezra  Thayer.  Our  mission  is  to  visit 
the  Eastern  States  and  hold  large 
meetings  in  every  place  we  can. 
Preach  the  gospel  and  electioneer 
for  General  Joseph  Smith  who  is  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  first 
day  we  preached  at  Laharpe  and  put 
up  with  Elder  George  Coulson.  El- 
der Wilford  Woodruff  preached  in 
the  school  house  to  about  200  per- 
sons, who  seemed  anxious  to  hear. 
Slept  well,  and  enjoyed  good  spirits. 
Kind  Heaven  protect  my  little  fami- 
ly from  every  evil  or  sickness. 

Friday,  May  10.  Left  Laharpe  and 
traveled  through  a  prairie  country 
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24  miles  and  put  up  with  Brother 
Aaron  Powers  for  the  night.  I 
burned  my  forehead  in  the  sun.  The 
family  was  sick.  We  administered 
to  them. 

Friday,  May  17.  A  large  assembly 
of  five  hundred  people  at  Ottawa 
were  gathered  together  and  I  ad- 
dressed them  on  the  subject  of 
General  Joseph  Smith's  claim  for  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States.  My  lungs  were  so 
much  affected  I  could  hardly  articu- 
late; but  I  had  the  power  of  speak- 
ing for  half  an  hour.  The  people 
applauded  the  sentiment  very  high- 
ly and  seemed  much  pleased.  After 
meeting  they  all  quietly  dispersed 
without  the  least  sign  of  any  un- 
friendly feeling. 

Saturday,  May  18.  Went  to  New- 
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ark  conference  at  1  o'clock  and 
proceeded  to  organize;  eight  Elders, 
one  Priest  and  one  Teacher  were 
ordained.  Gave  the  Elders  much  in- 
struction. 

Conference  Minutes. 

Newark,  Kendall  County,  Illinois. 

May  18,  1844. 

Conference  convened  pursuant  to 
notice:  There  were  present  two  of 
the  quorum  of  the  Twelve,  1  High 
Priest,  2  Seventies,  9  Elders,  1  Priest 
and  1  Teacher.  Conference  called 
to  order  by  Elder  Woodruff.  Elder 
George  A.  Smith  called  to  the  chair. 
Opened  by  singing  and  prayer  by 
the  president.  Representation  by  the 
several  branches  was  called  for  when 
the  following  branches  were  repre- 
sented as  follows: 

Newark  Branch,  35  members,  1 
Elder  and  1  Teacher;  La  Selle 
Branch,  46  members  and  2  Elders; 
Ottawa  Branch,  16  members  and  2 
Elders;  Burean  Branch,  15  members 
and  3  Elders;  Pleasant  Grove 
Branch,  McHenry  County,  10 
members  and  2  Elders;  Indian  Creek 
Branch,  5  members;  Big  Vermillion 
Branch,  4  members;  French  Creek 
Branch,  2  members;  total,  13  3  mem- 
bers, 10  Elders  and  1  Teacher. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that 
Canute  Peterson,  Severt  Olson, 
Zimri  H.  Baxter,  Levi  Lightfoot, 
Simpson  D.  Huffaker,  Mads  Madsen, 
Vance  Jacobs  and  Oder  Jacobson 
be  ordained  Elders;  Henry  Saba  a 
Priest;  Ole  Johnson  and  Peter  Mac- 
lin  be  ordained  Teachers.  All  of 
which  persons  were  then  ordained 
unto  the  offices  assigned  them,  un- 
der the   hands   of  Elders  Wilford 


Woodruff,    George   A.    Smith    and 
Ezra  Thayer. 

Appropriate  remarks  were  then 
made  by  Elders  Woodruff  and 
Smith,  by  way  of  counsel  and  in- 
struction to  those  who  had  been 
ordained;  followed  by  Elder  David 
Savage. 

Adjourned  until  Sunday  morning 
at  10  o'clock. 

Sunday,  May  19.  Conference  met 
according  to  adjournment.  Opened 
by  singing  and  prayer  by  Elder  A. 
M.  Wilsey.  A  discourse  was  then 
delivered  by  Elder  Wilford  Wood- 
ruff, in  which  he  instructed  the 
Elders  to  be  careful  to  preach  on 
the  first  principles  of  the  gospel 
and  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  not 
spend  their  time  in  warring  with 
the  opinions  of  men;  showed  the 
importance  of  revelation  and  the 
necessity  of  a  prophet  of  God  as  the 
head  of  the  Church  on  earth  being 
as  necessary  in  order  to  exist  and 
advance  in  knowledge,  as  for  a 
natural  body  to  possess  a  head  in 
order  to  live.  He  considered  wc 
were  enjoying  the  society  of  as  good 
a  prophet  in  this  day  as  any  people 
ever  enjoyed  in  any  age  of  the 
world,  and  believed  all  good  men 
would  think  so  if  they  were  fully 
acquainted  with  him  and  his  prin- 
ciples. 

He  was  followed  by  Elder  George 
A.  Smith,  who  bore  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  the  fulness  of  the  gos- 
pel; counselled  the  Elders  to  be 
humble  and  not  get  head  and  shoul- 
ders above  their  brethren,  lest  they 
fall  like  the  tallest  trees  of  the  for- 
est that  are  first  swept  down  by  the 
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raging  storm.  He  made  many  other 
appropriate  remarks  which  were 
well  received  by  the  congregation. 

Adjourned  wntil  2  o'clock  p.m. 

2  p.m.  Met  according  to  adjourn- 
ment. The  sacrament  was  adminis- 
tered to  the  Church,  and  many 
testimonials  given  from  the  Elders 
and  members  present  concerning 
the  work  of  the  truth  they  had  re- 
ceived. 

Conference  was  dismissed  among 
the  best  feelings  which  were  mani- 
fested, not  only  by  all  of  the  Saints, 
but  by  the  whole  congregation  of 
citizens  that  attended.  Good  order 
prevailed  through  the  whole  con- 
ference; attention,  kindness  and 
civility  was  manifested  by  all  who 
were  present. 

(Signed)  Geo.  A.  Smith, 

Asa  Manchester,  President. 

Clerk. 

At  the  close  of  the  conference 
Elders  Charles  C.  Rich,  David  Full- 
mer, Henry  Jacobs  and  Moses  Smith 
arrived  direct  from  Nauvoo,  on 
their  way  to  Michigan. 

Monday,  May  20.  Met  in  the  eve- 
ning at  a  public  meeting  and  read 
General  Joseph  Smith's  views  on  the 
policy  and  powers  of  government 
and  discussed  the  subject  of  politics. 

Brother  David  Fullmer  addressed 
the  meeting  in  a  very  eloquent  man- 
ner; after  which  I  made  some  re- 
marks about  the  treatment  and  con- 
duct to  the  Mormons,  etc.  The 
Democrats  got  much  agitated  and 
Dr.  Smith  turned  around  and  at- 
tempted to  defend  Mr.  Clay.  Much 
confusion  prevailed  but  finally  the 
meeting  adjourned  in  good  order. 
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Tuesday,  May  21.  We  all  went 
to  Juilet  and  put  up  with  Sister 
Dana.  A  man,  who  had  been  or- 
dained and  baptized  by  one  Elder 
Nixon,  of  Laharpe,  had  pursued  so 
unwise  a  course  that  Elder  Wilford 
Woodruff  and  myself  had  to  dis- 
fellowship  him;  Elder  Nixon  hav- 
ing left  his  papers  with  Sister  Dana, 
We  preached  on  politics  to  a  very 
attentive  assembly  in  a  large  school 
room. 

Wednesday,  May  29.  After  a 
tedious  journey  we  arrived  safely 
in  the  Comstock  Branch,  Kalama- 
zoo County,  Michigan,  in  good 
health  and  spirits,  but  much  fa- 
tigued with  traveling  through  naud 
holes  and  sand  hills. 

Thursday,  May  30.  Elder  Wil- 
ford  Woodruff  and  myself  took  up 
our  lodgings  with  Elder  Ezekiel  Lee, 
the  Elder  of  the  branch.  Found  them 
a  very  kind  family.  We  rested  our- 
selves as  much  as  we  could  and  got 
ready  for  conference.  The  Elders 
commenced  gathering. 

Friday,  May  31.  A  public  meet- 
ing was  held  at  which  General 
Charles  C.  Rich  and  Elders  Harvey 
Green,  S.  Brent  and  many  other 
Elders  came.  Elder  Wilford  Wood- 
ruff made  an  address  to  the  people 
on  the  claims  of  General  Joseph 
Smith  for  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  United  States.  After 
him  I  made  some  remarks  using 
such  arguments  as  I  knew  of.  Elder 
David  Fullmer,  Gen.  C.  C.  Rich 
and  others  followed  with  suitable 
remarks.  A  good  feeling  prevailed 
among  the  congregation;  they  gave 
good  attention  and  seemed  much 
pleased. 


JLatter-day[  Saint  L^olomzation 
in   1 1  Lexico 


THOMAS    C.    ROMNEY 


ANTHONY  W.  IVINS,  FIRST  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  JUAREZ  STAKE 


r\T^  December  9,  1895,  a  regular 
stake  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  was  or- 
ganized in  Mexico  with  headquar- 
ters at  Colonia  Juarez.  Prior  to  that 
time  the  Mormon  colonists  had  be- 
longed to  what  was  known  as  the 
Mexican  Mission  which  was  presided 
over  by  Apostle  George  Teasdale. 

The  man  called  to  direct  the  af- 
fairs of  the  stake  as  its  first  presi- 
dent was  Elder  Anthony  W.  Ivins, 
a  man  well-known  throughout 
Utah  for  his  ability  in  Church  and 
civic  affairs.  At  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pointment to  go  to  Mexico  to  pre- 
side, it  seemed  probable  that  he  was 
on  his  way  to  become  governor  of 
his  state.  The  leaders  of  his  party 
had  offered  him  the  nomination, 
and  since  he  was  intensely  popular 
there  is  little  doubt  that  he  could 
have  won  the  election,  but  when  the 
call  came  to  him  from  the  president 
of  the  Church  to  sever  his  connec- 
tions politically  and  financially  in 
his  beloved  state  and  to  take  up  his 
abode  in  the  southern  republic,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  make  the  sacri- 
fice- 
Without  doubt  he  was  the  best 
qualified  man  in  the  Church  for 
such  a  position.  He  had  filled  two 


missions  to  Mexico  and  was  there- 
fore a  master  of  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, so  important  for  one  at  the 
head  of  the  affairs  of  the  Mormon 
colonies  in  Mexico.  He  had  been  a 
thorough  student  of  the  political, 
social,  and  economic  conditions  in 
Mexico  for  many  years  through  a 
careful  study  of  the  literature 
bearing  on  these  subjects  and 
through  his  personal  observations 
while  traveling  as  a  missionary  for 
his  Church  over  a  period  of  years. 
In  addition  to  these  qualifications, 
he  had  spent  years  in  St.  George  di- 
recting the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of 
the  people  throughout  southern 
Utah  as  a  member  of  the  presidency 
of  the  St.  George  Stake.  Many  other 
positions  of  trust  in  both  Church 
and  state  had  been  entrusted  to  him 
during  his  long  residence  in  Utah's 
Dixie. 

President  Anthony  W.  Ivins  was 
the  son  of  Israel  and  Anna  L.  Ivins, 
and  was  born  in  Tom's  River,  New 
Jersey,  September  16,  1852.  His 
parents  were  second  cousins  and  be- 
longed to  the  good  old  American 
stock  of  English  and  Dutch  extrac- 
tion. Religiously,  his  progenitors  for 
generations  back  had  belonged  to 
the  Society  of  Quakers,  in  fact,  had 
been  identified  with  that  religious 
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body  almost  from  its  inception  in 
America. 

He  was  but  one  year  of  age  when 
his  parents  moved  from  New  Jer- 
sey to  the  Basin  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  to  be  with  the  membership 
of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints,  with  whom  they 
had  become  identified  years  before 
in  the  East.  Salt  Lake  City  was  the 
home  of  young  Ivins  for  the  fol- 
lowing nine  years  of  his  life  and 
during  that  time  he  experienced 
many  privations  common  to  dwell- 
ers on  the  frontiers.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  being  woven  into 
the  warp  and  woof  of  his  character 
the  influences  and  qualities  of  his 
surroundings — the  strength,  the 
loftiness  and  the  sturdiness  of  the 
giant  granite  peaks  of  the  Wasatch 
Range,  guardians  of  the  eastern 
gateway  into  the  Great  Basin;  the 
tenderness,  beauty  and  purity  of  the 
variegated  flowers  that  bedecked 
vale,  lake  and  stream,  and  the  pen- 
siveness  and  solemnity  of  the  great 
sagebrush  deserts  of  his  mountain 
home. 

The  years  passed  all  too  soon 
when  the  Ivins  family  were  on  the 
move  again.  A  call  had  come  from 
the  Prophet  of  the  people,  Brigham 
Young,  to  build  a  city  on  the  Vir- 
gin River,  three  hundred  miles 
southward  from  Salt  Lake  City. 
Among  the  sturdy  characters  se- 
lected for  the  undertaking  were  the 
parents  of  Anthony  W.  Ivins,  and 
they  heeded  the  call. 

Few  settlements  in  the  annals  of 
western  colonization  of  America 
have  required  so  much  patience, 
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perseverance  and  faith  as  was  re- 
quired in  the  founding  and  the 
building  of  St.  George,  The  little 
valley  in  which  the  city  stands  bor- 
ders a  riyer  whose  channel  is  a  veri- 
table quagmire  of  treacherous 
quicksand.  Hemmed  in  by  red  sand- 
stone hills  and  black  volcanic  ridges 
and  with  a  temperature  in  summer 
of  torrid  heat,  there  was  little  here 
to  invite  even  the  extreme  optimist 
seeking  other  than  the  kingdom  of 
work.  Only  the  genuine  could  en- 
dure the  burnishing  process;  they 
must  be  gold. 

It  was  amid  such  scenes  that  the 
future  president  of  the  Mexican 
colonies  was  brought  to  manhood 
and  it  was  here  that  he  received  his 
call.  Such  training  had  well-pre- 
pared him  to  sympathetically  appre- 
ciate the  frontier  problems  con- 
fronting the  Mormon  colonists,  for 
conditions  surrounding  them  at  the 
time  of  President  Ivin's  call  were 
analagous  to  those  with  which  he 
had  been  accustomed  in  his  earlier 
years.  Most  of  his  education  had 
been  acquired  in  the  stern,  exacting 
school  of  experience.  His  formal 
schooling  was  extremely  limited,  in 
fact,  he  attended  school  only  a  few 
years  in  his  early  Ufe  and  yet  he 
was  one  of  the  best  educated  men  in 
the  Church.  Had  President  Ivins 
never  attended  school  a  day  in  his 
life  he  still  would  have  been  a  great 
man.  Nature  had  endowed  him 
with  all  the  qualities  of  true  lead- 
ership and  Providence  had  seeming- 
ly ordained  that  his  life  should  be 
lived  in  an  environment  conducive 
to  the  growth  and  development  of 
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his  innate  qualities  of  greatness.  His 
personality  was  strikingly  impress- 
ive, compelling  others  to  follow, 
not  from  a  sense  of  fear,  but  out 
of  respect  for  one  whom  they  rec- 
ognized to  be  a  superior  character. 
Some  men  command  a  following 
due  to  a  powerful  physique  coupled 
with  an  aggressively  dare-devil  at- 
titude, but  neither  of  these  qualities 
was  common  to  the  leadership  of 
President  Ivins.  His  physique  was 
never  rugged  and  his  method  of  dis- 
cipline and  direction  was  always 
characterized  by  a  quiet  gentleness 
and  gentlemanliness  usually  typical 
of  the  truly  great.  By  the  gentle 
warmth  and  sunshine  of  his  per- 
sonality rather  than  by  the  cold 
and  withering  blast  of  pent-up 
emotions  he  influenced  men  to  do 
his  bidding. 

He  was  strongly  religious,  yet 
free  from  dogmatism.  He  was  in- 
tensely loyal  to  his  Church  and  its 
membership,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  was  most  tolerant  and  sympath- 
etic of  those  of  other  churches.  Even 
the  agnostic  and  atheist  came  in  for 
a  full  measure  of  tolerance  from 
President  Ivins.  In  all  men  he  rec- 
ognized a  spark  of  the  divine  and 
he  deemed  no  sacrifice  too  great  in 
the  work  of  saving  souls.  His  vers- 
atility was  proverbial.  He  could  ad- 
just himself  to  a  great  variety  of 
situations.  He  was  equally  at  home 
with  the  cultured  and  with  the  un- 
polished man  of  the  wilderness.  He 
was  equally  at  ease  about  the  camp- 
fire  and  in  the  most  splendidly  ap- 
pointed apartment.  He  had  a  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  the  prob- 


lems of  the  mining  man,  of  the  cattle 
man,  the  farmer  and  the  business 
man.  Indeed,  there  was  scarcely  a 
field  in  which  he  did  not  in  a  mea- 
sure feel  at  home.  To  know  him  was 
to  honor  him,  to  love  him  and  to 
become  his  devout  follower. 

The  achievements  of  President 
Ivins  during  the  fourteen  years  that 
he  presided  over  the  Saints  in  Mexico 
were  so  varied  and  of  such  magni- 
tude that  many  of  them  will  escape 
even  a  mention  in  this  brief  article. 

His  wisdom  was  first  shown  in 
the  splendid  organization  he  effect- 
ed as  soon  as  he  took  hold  of  the 
reins  of  government  in  the  excellent 
men  and  women  whom  he  called  to 
assist  him  in  the  direct  manage- 
ment of  the  stake.  His  counselors 
were  men  of  great  experience  and 
of  sound  judgment,  and  both  were 
conversant  with  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage. Henry  Eyring,  his  first 
counselor,  had  been  closely  associ- 
ated with  President  Ivins  in  the  St. 
George  Stake,  and  Helaman  Pratt, 
second  counselor,  was  a  son  of 
Apostle  Parley  Pratt,  and  had  been 
with  Elder  Ivins  as  a  missionary 
companion  in  Mexico  years  before. 

One  of  the  first  projects  launched 
by  the  new  leader  was  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  young  people  of  the 
colonies,  that  of  providing  for  them 
suitable  facilities  for  an  education. 
Good  schools  had  been  provided  for 
the  younger  pupils  but  more  must 
be  done  for  the  older  boys  and  girls 
and  young  men  and  women.  With 
this  object  in  view,  a  town  meeting 
was  called  at  Colonia  Juarez  for  the 
27th  of  March,   1896,  just  a  few 
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months  following  the  organization 
of  the  stake.  At  this  gathering  the 
colonists  voted  to  construct  a  build- 
ing suitable  for  a  stake  academy  and 
pledged  themselves  to  contribute 
of  their  means  to  the  extent  of  8  % 
of  their  income  toward  this  worthy- 
cause.  The  building  was  pushed 
with  such  vigor  that  in  a  year  from 
the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone, 
it  was  ready  for  occupancy.  Some 
idea  of  the  impression  made  by  this 
school  building  upon  the  aesthetic 
and  utilitarian  sense  of  the  com- 
munity can  be  gleaned  from  a  state- 
ment made  by  a  student  in  1898: 
"One  can  hardly  contemplate  the 
convenience  and  grandeur  of  this 
building  without  contrasting  it  with 
the  little  adobe  room  and  split  logs 
for  benches  which  was  occupied  by 
the  first  school  of  Juarez  thirteen 
years  ago."  The  building  had  six 
large  class  rooms,  an  auditorium, 
library,  an  office  and  prayer  room 
and  two  halls. 

The  stake  academy  opened  on  the 
20th  of  September,  1897,  with  an 
enrollment  of  291  students.  Profes- 
sor Guy  C.  Wilson,  a  former  pro- 
fessor of  the  Brigham  Young  Acad- 
emy at  Provo,  Utah,  was  principal, 
and  was  assisted  by  four  other  teach- 
ers. The  school  was  supported  by 
contributions  from  the  Church 
fund,  together  with  an  income  tax 
levied  on  all  mature  male  residents 
of  Colonia  Juarez  and  a  small  fee 
from  out-of-town  students. 

The  academy  continiied  to  func- 
tion without  interruption  until  the 
exodus  in  1912,  when  it  was  closed 
for  a  short  season.  With  the  return 
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of  several  hundred  colonists  it  was 
re-opened  and  has  continued  to 
operate  up  to  the  present. 

At  a  conference  held  in  Colonia 
Juarez  in  1897,  President  Ivins  re- 
ferred to  a  recent  visit  of  "the  gov- 
ernment colony  inspector"  and 
stated  that  he  was  greatly  pleased 
with  the  progress  made  by  the 
Saints.  President  Ivins  himself  com- 
mended the  membership  of  the 
stake  on  their  high  moral  standards 
and  stated  that  there  was  less  pro- 
fanity, a  better  observance  of  the 
law  of  tithing  and  of  the  Word  of 
Wisdom  than  in  any  stake  of  the 
Church  he  had  visited. 

The  financial  ability  of  the  presi- 
dent was  seen  in  his  purchase  of 
suitable  lands  for  greater  expansion 
of  the  colonies  and  in  the  purchase 
of  a  magnificent  tract  on  which 
he  founded  the  colony  of  Morelos 
in  the  state  of  Sonora.  The  purchase 
was  made  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1898  and  consisted  of  nine  thou- 
sand acres  of  as  fertile  soil  as  could 
be  found  in  the  state.  Not  only  did 
President  Ivins  make  the  purchase 
of  the  land  as  the  president  of  the 
"Mexican  Colonization  Company," 
but  he  and  James  H.  Martineau  laid 
off  the  town  site  and  the  farm  lands 
surrounding. 

Brother  Ivins  was  released  from 
his  position  in  Mexico  following  his 
ordination  to  the  apostleship  in  the 
fall  of  1907,  and  Junius  Romney 
succeeded  him  as  president  of  the 
Juarez  Stake.  Later  the  former  presi- 
dent was  advanced  to  a  position  in 
the  First  Presidency  where  he  served 
until  the  time  of  his  death  which 
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occurred  on  the  23  rd  of  September, 
1934. 

Seldom  if  ever  in  the  history  of 
the  State  of  Utah,  has  the  announce- 
ment of  a  death  caused  such  in- 
tense sorrow  among  all  classes  of 
people.  Men  from  the  various  walks 
of  life  gave  expressions  of  their  es- 


teem for  the  great  pioneer,  and  a 
goodly  number  of  these  messages 
were  copied  by  the  leading  news- 
papers of  the  state.  His  death  came 
as  a  heavy  blow  to  thousands  who 
had  known  him  in  the  southland 
where  so  many  years  of  his  life  had 
been  spent. 


*  ^^  •- 
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at  the  time  and  was  requested  by 
both  Medicine  Hat  and  Lethbridge 
to  join  the  delegation  on  its  arrival 
in  Ottawa.  Some  eight  or  ten  of  us 
were  presented  by  Hon.  T.  M.  Daly, 
minister  of  the  interior,  to  Sir  John 
Thompson,  then  prime  minister. 
Mayor  Bentley  of  Lethbridge  and 
Richard  Pilling  from  the  Cardston 
district  were  present.  .  .  .  Each  in 
turn  took  the  floor  and  expressed 
his  views.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
repetition  of  the  same  idea,  with  our 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  subject 
and  an  occasional  enlargement  as 
to  what  it  would  mean  to  Canada 
as  a  whole,  was  most  tiring  to  Sir 
John.  Anyway,  I  noticed  his  eyes 


close  and  they  remained  so  until  Mr. 
Filling's  turn  came,  when  Sir  John 
seemed  to  realize  that  someone  was 
talking  with  practical  experience  in 
irrigation,  and  he  at  once  revived 
and  attentively  listened  to  every- 
thing Mr.  PiUing  said." 

Building  of  that  first  canal  from 
Kimball  east  and  north  through 
the  prairie  country  was  followed  by 
a  thickening  of  settlement,  leading 
to  the  general  extension  of  irriga- 
tion with  more  "green  acres"  in  all 
the  settlements  of  the  Saints  in  their 
new  Canadian  home.  Stabilization 
of  the  colonies  came  with  the  water 
ditch. 


"It  seems  self-evident  that  all  natural  resources  and  all  acquired 
social  values  belong  of  right  to  all  the  people  of  the  generation  that  is 
and  the  generations  that  are  to  be;  that  one  important  function  of  gov- 
ernment is  to  regulate  the  distribution  and  the  conditions  of  use  of  these 
resources  and  social  values  to  the  end  that  every  normal  man  may  support 
himself  and  those  dependent  upon  him,  in  addition  to  rendering  his  due 
proportion  of  public  service.  This  public  service  includes  the  rearing  and 
education  of  the  generation  that  is  next  in  succession." — Citizenship: 
An  Introduction  to  Social  Ethics,  by  Milton  Bennion 
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TEACHING  METHODS 


OoME  of  the  teachers  of  adolescent 
and  adult  classes  may  wonder 
whether  it  is  worth  while  for  them 
to  attend  the  July  faculty  meeting 
to  listen  to  discussion  of  methods 
of  teaching  young  children.  The 
answer  is  found  in  the  history  of 
education.  Reform  in  teaching 
methods  began  in  the  lower  grades 
of  the  elementary  schools.  Notable 
among  the  leaders  of  this  movement 
in  Europe  were  Pestalozzi  and  Froe- 
bel,  the  latter  being  the  very  emi- 
nent educational  philosopher  and 
founder  of  the  Kindergarten.  In 
America,  near  the  end  of  the  19th 
century,  Col.  Francis  Parker  became 
recognized  as  a  leader  In  this  move- 
ment. 

These  men  were  lovers  of  chil- 
dren. Through  their  profound  stud- 
ies of  children  and  insight  into  hu- 
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man  nature  in  general  they  discov- 
ered new  and  better  ways  of  educat- 
ing children.  Thus  improved  meth- 
ods began  with  the  very  young  and 
by  slow  process  worked  its  way  up. 
It  still  has  far  to  go.  In  the  Sun- 
day Schools  we  have  to  guard  against 
permitting  the  customary  methods 
of  teaching  adults  from  being  used 
in  the  Junior  Sunday  School  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  children. 

It  seems  not  so  hard  for  adults 
to  understand  that  childhood  edu- 
cation is  concerned  with  develop- 
ment of  the  latent  possibilities  of 
the  individual  into  a  high  type  of 
manhood  and  womanhood.  This  is 
not  accomplished  by  lecturing  to 
them;  or  by  trying  to  hold  the  pu- 
pils '  attention  upon  subjects  be- 
yond their  comprehension  and  in- 
terests. This  general  principle  holds 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


through  every  stage  of  education 
notwithstanding  the  changes  in  the 
comprehension  and  interests  of  in- 
dividuals. Every  teacher  should  re- 
member that  he  is  teaching  persons 
and  that  subjects,  important  as  they 
may  be,  are  but  means  of  helping 
individuals  to  develop  into  more 
serviceable,  spiritually  minded  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  The  teacher 
must,  therefore,  do  his  best  to  un- 
derstand the  members  of  his  class — 
their  abilities,  their  experiences  and 
their  spiritual  needs.  This  may  re- 
quire creation  of  new  understand- 
ings and  new  interests.  The  subject 
under  discussion  should  be  made  to 


contribute  toward  this  end.  This 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  class 
members'  active  participation  in 
class  discussions  under  leadership  of 
the  instructor.  It  requires  more 
knowledge  and  teaching  skill  on  his 
part  than  does  preparation  and  de- 
livery of  a  lecture. 

What  has  this  to  do  with  the 
Junior  Sunday  School?  If  you  have 
not  read  the  articles  on  this  subject 
in  the  May  Instructor,  including 
the  one  by  Hazel  W.  Lewis  in  the 
Junior  Sunday  School  department, 
do  so  before  the  July  faculty  meet- 
ing. 


SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  WARD  AND  BRANCH 
SUNDAY  SCHOOLS— 

— please  confer  immediately  with  the  stake  superintendent  and 
mission  supervisor  in  regard  to  a  letter  from  the  Sunday  School  general 
board  to  each  of  these  officers  asking  for  co-operation  of  all  officers  and 
teachers  of  Sunday  Schools  in  the  Church  in  carrying  out  plans  recommend- 
ed for  observance  of  the  1949  centennial  of  the  founding  of  Latter-day 
Saint  Sunday  Schools  in  Salt  Lake  City. 


■  ^^    II 


THE  BOOK  OF  MORMON 

{Continued  from  page  277) 


The  Book  of  Mormon  reveals  the 
evils  of  a  self -centered  life.  It  por- 
trays man's  numerous  sins  which 
naturally  follow  such  a  view  of  life. 
It  describes  the  principle  of  ration- 
alization or  self-deceit  which  is  en- 


it  inspires  us  to  love  God,  the 
Father  and  His  Son,  for  such  a  love 
brings  repentance  and  saves  us 
from  evil. 

Selected  Readings  on  Sin  and  Re- 
pentance:   II  Nephi,  chaps.  9  and 


couraged  by  preoccupation  with  28;  Jacob,  chaps.  2  and  3;  Mosiah, 
self.  It  pleads  with  us  and  all  men  chap.  4;  Alma,  chaps.  5  and  36; 
to  remember  the  Creator  and  to  Helaman,  chap.  13;  and  Mormon, 
walk  in  wisdom's  path.  And  finally,      chap.  8. 
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ecretanes 


SEALS  OF  APPROVAL 


XATe  have  had  comparatively  few 
requests  for  Seals  of  Approv- 
al for  1947. 

One  would  think  that  every  ward 
secretary  would  desire  to  have  a  Seal 
of  Approval  on  his  year's  work.  It 
is  a  distinction  and  an  honor  to  have 
done  all  that  Is  required — and  a  lit- 
tle more.  It  shows  interest  in  your 
job  and  devotion  to  the  great  Sun- 
day School  cause. 

Stake  secretaries  should  ever  be 


on  the  alert  to  see  where  and  when 
they  can  assist  the  ward  secretary 
to  earn  the  Seal  of  Approval. 

Refresh  your  memory  and  arouse 
that  desire  for  accomplishment.  Re- 
read Chapter  XVII  of  your  Hand- 
book; note  the  requirements  for 
meritorious  secretarial  work  and 
make  up  your  mind  now  that  you 
are  going  to  do  your  work  well 
enough  to  obtain  a  Seal  of  Approval 
for  1948. 


ADDING  NAMES  TO  THE  ROLL 


There  continues  to  be  some  ques- 
tion as  to  when  a  name  should  be 
added  to  the  active  roll  of  the  Sun- 
day School.  Good  common  sense 
should  guide  you.  The  instructions 
in  the  Handbook  are  very  plain. 

In  Chapter  XVII,  under  the  head- 
ing "When  to  Add  a  Name  to  a 
Roll,"  we  read:  "Add  the  name  of 
a  member  of  record — one  whose 
recommend  is  in  the  ward — to  the 
appropriate  class  roll  the  first  time 
such  person  attends.  On  that  oc- 
casion subtract  that  name  from 
the   cradle,   excused    or  enlistment 


roll    upon   which   It   formerly   ap- 
peared. 

"Add  to  the  appropriate  class  roll 
the  name  of  a  Latter-day  Saint  not 
a  member  of  record  or  other  person 
resident  in  the  ward  (e.g.,  a  non- 
member  of  the  Church)  after  he 
has  given  assurance  by  attendance 
three  times  with  reasonable  regu- 
larity or  in  some  other  satisfactory 
way  that  he  desires  to  be  enrolled 
and  is  willing  to  discharge  all  the 
duties  of  membership.  On  that  oc- 
casion subtract  the  name  from  the 
cradle,  excused  or  enlistment  roll 
upon  which  it  has  heretofore  ap- 
peared." 


LIBRARIANS:     The  manuscript   for  a   new  librarian's  guidebook 
Is  now  prepared  for  printing,  and  we  hope  to  have  it  completed  and  ready 
for  distribution  by  October. 
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RESPONSIBILITY  OF  CHORISTER  AND  ORGANIST  IN 
CREATING  REVERENT  ATMOSPHERE 


JUSTIFIABLE  criticism  is  constant- 
ly being  levelled  at  us,  as  a 
Church  organization,  for  lack  of 
reverence  in  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
True,  we  can  point  with  pride  to 
many  Sunday  Schools  which  have 
attained  a  high  degree  of  order  and 
reverence,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  all  our  schools  could  well  seek 
improvement  with  advantage  to 
themselves  and  the  Church  as  a 
whole. 

This  particular  problem  has  be- 
come so  acute  of  late  that  it  seems 
wise  to  attempt  some  sort  of  active 
remedial  program  immediately.  It 
has  traditionally  been  understood 
that  in  the  Sunday  School  service 
the  problem  of  order  is  one  for  the 
music  department  to  solve.  Ac- 
tually, of  course,  it  is  the  direct  re- 
sponsibility of  those  on  the  stand 
who  are  actively  taking  charge  of 
the  service. 

However,  there  are  many  ways 
in  which  both  chorister  and  organ- 
ist can  help  the  general  over-all  sit- 
uation. Their  conduct,  at  all  times, 
should  be  exemplary.  PREPARA- 
TION is  the  keynote  of  such  exem- 
plary conduct.  After  the  devotional 
prelude  is  once  commenced  by  the 
organist,  there  should  be  no  further 
conversation  or  discussion  between 


chorister  and  organist.  The  devo- 
tional prelude  is  the  call  to  worship, 
and,  as  such,  should  not  have  to 
countenance  unnecessary  static  be- 
tween members  of  the  music  staff. 

The  numbers  of  the  songs  to  be 
sung  during  the  service  should  be 
placed  in  the  song  bulletin  board 
before  the  devotional  prelude  is  be- 
gun. If  chorister  and  organist  have 
made  adequate  PREPARATION, 
this  will  be  done,  thus  eliminating 
considerable  confusion  in  front  of 
the  congregation. 

The  chorister  should  be  in  his 
place  when  the  devotional  music  is 
heard.  Adequate  PREPARATION 
and  thoughtfulness  on  the  part  of 
chorister  and  organist  can  do  much 
to  set  a  pattern  for  the  school  that 
will  be  conducive  to  reverence  and 
order  in  our  Sunday  Schools. 

I  should  like  to  recommend  that 
all  members  of  the  music  depart- 
ment read  and  think  seriously  of 
the  words  of  Alexander  Schreiner 
which  are  found  on  page  291  in  this 
issue  of  The  Instructor.  Written  on 
this  general  subject,  his  article  is 
entitled,  "How  To  Achieve  Good 
Deportment."  It  deals  at  length  and 
with  great  detail  on  this  pressing 
problem. 

— Lowell  M.  Durham 
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THEME  FOR  AUGUST:  HOW  TO  ACHIEVE  GOOD 

DEPORTMENT 

/^UR  Sunday  School  organization  but  woe  unto  him,  through  whom 

^^   would  like  to  make  a  real  ef-  they  come!"    (Luke   17:1;  see   also 

fort  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  Matt.  18:7.) 

deportment  of  our  people.  Improve-  The  Church  is  very  kindly  and 
ment  is  desirable  in  many  instances  liberal  in  calling  men  to  such  im- 
and  easily  possible.  No  cost  or  bud-  portant  offices  as  that  of  superin- 
get  is  involved,  nor  added  work  to  tendent  of  the  Sunday  School.  A 
burden  our  people.  However,  what  person  so  called  is  often  not  well 
is  necessary  is  a  better  awareness  of  prepared  to  undertake  the  respon- 
the  problem,  an  increased  devotion  sibilities  of  such  an  office.  We  do 
to  worship  on  the  Lord's  day,  to-  not  object  to  such  a  condition,  be- 
gether  with  better  preparation  and  cause  the  mission  of  the  Church  is 
better  management  on  the  part  of  precisely  that  of  the  development 
our  executives  before  they  appear  in  and  ultimate  salvation  of  the  mem- 
the  stand  in  front  of  our  children  bers  of  the  Church.  When  our  peo- 
and  adults.  pie  are  called,  they  usually  express 
To  be  sure  we  do  not  believe  in  themselves  as  being  inadequate  to 
the  stiff  formality  which  constitutes  the  great  work  before  them.  No 
the  decorum  of  many  people  in  their  doubt  that  was  the  way  those  fish- 
churches.  Because  of  this  fact  it  ermen  felt  when  the  Savior  called 
may  be  that  we  shun  the  very  ap-  them  to  the  ministry, 
pearance  of  formality  and  thus  fall  It  is  a  miracle  how  men  grow 
into  a  sociable  informality  mixed  under  church  responsibility  when 
with  a  little  carelessness  and  some  guided  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord 
ugly  disorder.  In  so  doing  we  are  and  accompanied  by  faithfulness  in 
likely  to  offend  others,  especially  their  calling.  In  this  way  boys  be- 
visitors  who  are  not  acquainted  with  come  deacons,  teachers  and  priests, 
our  ways.  The  number  of  such  and  then  grow  up  to  be  superintend- 
visitors  is  already  large,  and  will  ents,  bishops  and  even  apostles.  We 
undoubtedly  increase,  so  that  it  be-  are  lovers  of  the  work  of  the 
hooves  us  to  have  our  houses  in  or-  Church.  Our  hearts  are  in  the  right 
der.  The  Savior  said,  "It  is  impos-  place;  we  are  full  of  faith  and  de- 
sible  but  that  offences  will  come:  votion  to  the   work  of  the  Lord. 
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We  may  be  sure  that  our  Heavenly 
Father  would  rather  have  us  be 
thus,  than  the  reverse,  "Having  a 
mere  appearance  of  godliness  while 
denying  the  power  thereof." 

But,  let  us  ask  of  ourselves, 
"while  we  are  full  of  faith,  do  we 
also  come  into  Sunday  School  with 
preparations  fully  completed,  or 
are  we  dilatory  so  that  we  have  to 
transact  our  business  inelegantly  in 
front  of  our  people?"  We  should 
put  our  deportment  in  order  so  that 
it  will  be  in  harmony  with  our 
faith. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  business 
of  our  officers  and  teachers  could  be 
transacted  completely  "behind  the 
scenes."  This  is  the  purpose  of 
our  superintendent's  council  meet- 
ing and  faculty  meeting.  Then, 
when  the  officers  and  teachers  make 
their  appearance  fully  ten  minutes 
before  the  opening  of  Sunday 
School,  they  have  five  minutes 
available  to  personally  welcome 
little  John  and  Jane,  as  well  as 
strangers.  After  that  follow  five 
minutes  of  devotional  prelude.  This 
is  the  call  to  worship.  This  is  the 
time  when  our  outward  machinery 
so  often  breaks  down,  when  we  are 
caught  unprepared  for  what  fol- 
lows, when  we  officers  and  teachers 
rush  around  in  an  increase  of  bustle 
and  disturbance,  so  that  sometimes 
we  need  to  be  called  to  order  as  if 
we  were  at  a  town  meeting  or  a 
picnic.  This  is  the  time  when  we 
are  often  sorry  examples  to  our 
flock.  We  would  not  wish  to  have 
all  boys  and  girls  and  adults  run 
around  and  behave  as  busy  as  we 
do,  and  yet  that  is  the  example 
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which  we  give  them  at  this  crucial 
moment  right  before  their  eyes. 
They  cannot  help  but  see  us,  and 
they  can  hardly  help  imitating  us. 

We  ask  the  children  to  be  quiet 
at  a  moment  when  we  ourselves  are 
faulty  examples  before  them.  Let 
us  cast  the  beam  out  of  our  own 
eyes  before  we  call  attention  to  the 
mote  in  others.  It  seems  that  we 
cannot  justly  cast  blame  on  the 
children. 

Just  how  badly  do  children  be- 
have at  various  ages?  Let  us  begin 
with  the  youngest  regular  classes. 
Such  children  are  always  the  quiet- 
est, with  mouths  and  eyes  wide  open 
in  wonderment  at  the  proceedings 
of  the  Sunday  School.  They  become 
restless  only  when  held  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  physical  endurance, 
bless  their  Httle  hearts.  As  children 
grow  older  they  tend  to  behave  in 
church  approximately  according  to 
examples  given  them,  and  as  to  li- 
cense allowed.  Sometimes  it  happens 
that  the  grownups  are  sociable  in 
the  loudest  tones,  and  that  the 
heartiest  "fellow-well-met"  is  the 
superintendent  himself.  We  con- 
gratulate him  for  his  warm  heart, 
and  good  cheer,  but  wish  that  his 
exuberance  were  kept  within  rea- 
sonable bounds  at  the  beginning  of 
Sunday  School.  Perhaps  he  thinks 
he  can  call  everyone  to  order,  like 
a  dictator,  at  a  moment  which  he 
chooses;  we  believe  that  this  meth- 
od does  not  truly  work.  The  fact 
is  that  people,  young  and  old,  need 
several  moments,  or  minutes,  to 
calm  their  sociable  selves  into  a  de- 
votional attitude  in  harmony  with 
the  opening  exercises  and  sacrament 
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service  which  follow.  Those  few 
minutes  comprise  the  time  of  the. 
devotional  prelude,  arid  constitute 
the  Wtl  to  worship,  "We  need  not  be 
quiet  then  for  the  organist's  sake, 
nor  for  the  music's  sake,  but  for 
our  own  soul's  sake,  for  the  sake  of 
beauty  and  holiness.  While  being 
saints  within  ourselves,  we  need  not 
be  sinners  in  deportment. 

It  is  our  belief  that  there  is  a  real 
need  for  a  reformation  in  this  re- 
gard on  the  part  of  all  teachers, 
and  especially  of  all  oflEcers.  "We 
should  like  to  recommend  (1)  that 
the  prayer  meeting  be  promptly  dis- 
missed ten  minutes  before  the  be- 
ginning of  Sunday  School  so  that 
officers  may  have  five  minutes  in 
which  to  make  final  preparations 
and  give  special  greetings  to  indi- 
viduals; (2)  that  when  the  devo- 
tional prelude  begins  they  proceed 
toward  their  places  near  the  pul- 
pit, to  sit  there  exemplarily  with 
no  more  than  a  minimum  of  whis- 
pered talk.  Let  them  sit  like  elders 
and  bishops  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord.  That  is  what  they  are;  let 
them  behave  like  it.  Their  back- 
ground may  be  modest  like  that  of 
those  fishermen  of  old,  but  now, 
let  them  be  fishers  of  men  in  action 
and  example.  Example  is  better  than 
preachment. 

Let  us  suppose  we  are  meeting 
temporarily  in  a  very  plain  hall  in- 
stead of  a  beautiful  chapel.  Suppose 
that  on  the  evening  before,  the 
young  people  had  a  social  gather- 
ing and  dance.  Such  a  condition 
need  not  discourage  us  one  whit. 


Today  is  another  day.  It  is  the 
Lord's  day,  the  Lord  is  with  j^s,  and 
we  have  come  to  worship  Him  in 
spirH  and  in  truth.  True  saints  can 
worship  and  behave  worshipfuUy 
anywhere,  be  it  in  a  suitable  church 
or  a  rented  hall,  out  in  the  forest, 
or  even  in  underground  catacombs. 

The  quality  of  classwork  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  quaUty  of  devo- 
tion during  the  opening  service  in 
the  Sunday  School.  And  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  quality  of  the  en- 
tire Sunday  School  is  influenced  by 
the  quality  of  deportment  which 
exists  before  Sunday  School  begins. 
As  a  people,  we  are  at  Hberty  by 
custom  and  commandment  to  be  of 
good  cheer,  but  loud  laughter  and 
boisterousness  are  not  in  harmony 
with  the  Lord's  day  in  the  Lord's 
house,  and  especially  when  we  have 
left  our  homes  to  come  to  church, 
and  still  more  especially  when  we  are 
officers  and  teachers. 

Let  us  put  our  behavior  in  good 
order,  and  be  proper  examples  to 
our  flock.  Responsibility  in  this 
matter  rests  clearly  and  completely 
with  the  officers  and  teachers  of  the 
Sunday  School. 

And  that  thou  mayest  more  fully 
keep  thyself  unspotted  from  the 
world,  thou  shalt  go  to  the  house  of 
prayer  and  offer  up  thy  sacraments 
upon  my  holy  day; 

For  verily  this  is  a  day  appointed 
unto  you  to  rest  from  your  labors, 
and  to  pay  thy  devotions  unto  the 
Most  High.  (Doc.  &  Cov.  59:  9, 
10.) 

— Alexander  Schreiner 
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Abb  reTiations 

Church  Netrs — Saturday  Church  Section  of 

Deseret  News. 
Era — ^The  Improvement  Era. 
Instmctor — The  Instructor. 
R.  S.  Mag.— The  Relief  Society  Magrazine. 

FIRST    INTERMEDIATE    DEPARTMENT 
History  of  the  Church  for   Children 

Chapter  29.  Pioneer   Schools 

William  R.  Palmer,  "Christian  Tueller," 
Instructor,  vol.  80,  Aug.,  1945,  p.  361.  His 
year  at  B.Y.U,  at  the  expense  of  Erastus 
Snow. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "How  the  Desert  Was 
Tamed,"  Era,  vol.  50,  May,  1947,  pp.  305. 
206.  Discourse  on  religious  urgings  for  edu- 
cation and  establishment  of  educational  in- 
stitutions by  early   Saints   and  pioneers. 

Levi  Edgar  Young,  "Mothers  Taught  the 
Children,"  Church  News,  Aug.  4,  1945,  p. 
10.  Description  by  a  student  of  the  first 
school  classes  held  in  Utah. 

Levi  Edgar  Young,  "The  Culture  of  the 
Pioneers,"  Church  News,  July  19,  1947,  p. 
10.  Report  of  cultural  background  of  pio- 
neers and  contributing  factors ;  founding 
and  claims  for  University  of  Deseret. 

Thomas  C.  Romney,  "Education  in  the 
Great  Basin,"  Church  News,  April  19.  1947, 
pp.  10,  12.  Establishment  of  schools  and 
colleges  in  the  valley,  and  their  history 
from  humble  beginnings. 

T.  Edgar  Lyon,  "Orson  Pratt — A  Bio- 
graphical Study,"  Instructor,  vol.  82,  Sept., 
1947,  pp.  411-414,  447.  Activities  and  ac- 
complishments of  Orson  Pratt  in  establish- 
ing educational  facilities  in  Utah. 

Anna  Boss  Hart,  "Reading  and  Writing 
in  Deseret,"  R.  S.  Mag.,  vol.  34,  Nov.,  1947, 
p.  732.  History  and  description  of  early 
Utah  schools   and  teachers. 

Chapter  30.  Pioneer  Good  Times 

Bldon  D.  Brinley,  "The  Contributions  of 
Mormon  Recreation,"  Era,  vol.  48,  July, 
1945,  pp.  394,  395.  A  history  of  Church 
recreational  activities. 

Joseph  J.  Cannon,  "George  Q.  Cannon," 
Instructor,  vol.  79,  June,  1944,  p.  266.  Short 
but  interesting  paragraph  on  how  social 
activities  were  conducted  in  earliest  days 
in  Utah. 

Chapter  31.  Pioneers  and  the  Sabbath 

Nicholas  G.  Smith,  Conference  Address, 
Era,  vol.  48,  May,  1945,  pp.  294,  295.   Ob- 
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servance  of  the  Sabbath  day,  quoting  re- 
marks of  Brigham  Young  and  Heber  J. 
Grant. 

Thomas  C.  Romney,  "The  Sabbath  Day— 
What  It  Meant  to  the  Pioneers,"  Church 
News,  July  5,   1947,  pp.  10,   12. 

Mary  Brentnall,  "Let's  Talk  It  Over," 
Era,  vol.  50.  Oct.,  1947.  p.  648,  649,  664.  A 
practical  discussion  of  the  Sabbath  Day  as 
related  to  temptations  to  play  in  this  day. 

Editorial,  "Sunday  Outings  and  Sports," 
Church  New»,  Aug.  9,  1947,  p.  1.  Sunday 
as  related  to  work  or  worship. 

Chapter  32.  Mormon  Pioneers  as  Messengers 
with  Good  News 

Ezra    T.    Benson,     "The    Importance    of 
Missionary  Work,"  Era,  vol.  48,  May,  1945, 
pp.  254,  307,  308. 
Chapter  33.  Blessings  for  Everybody 

George  Albert  Smith,  "The  Tenth  Tem- 
ple," Era,  vol.  48,  Oct.,  1945,  pp.  661,  602. 
Editorial  on  love  and  gratitude  extended 
from  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  veil  for 
■work   in  their  behalf. 

"A  Temple  in  the  Sagebrush,"  Instructor, 
vol.  79,  June,  1944,  p.  269.  Comments  of  a 
tourist  on  the  fact  that  our  pioneers,  con- 
trary to  most  log-cabin  pioneers,  thought 
of  building  a  stately  and  magnificent 
temple  as  one  of  their  first  projects  after 
arrival ;  also  a  few  pertinent  and  interest- 
ing statements  coneeming  construction  of 
the  temple. 

SECOND    INTERMEDIATE 
DEPARTMENT 

Leaders  of  the  Scriptures 

Chapter  XXVIII.  Alma,  the  Younger 

Archibald  F.  Bennett,  "Nine  Generations 
of  Spiritual  Leaders,"  Era,  vol.  48,  March, 
1945,  pp.  144,  160.  The  conversion  of  Alma. 

Chapter   XXIX.    Alma,   a   Valiant   Servant 
of  God 

Leiand  H.  Monson,  "In  Bondage  to  a 
Crafty  King,"  Church  News,  March  31, 
1945,  p.  11.  The  story  of  Zeniff  and  great 
destruction  among  the  Nephites  in  Alma's 
time. 

Franklin  S.  Harris,  "Prosperity  and 
Happiness,"  Church  News^  Aug.  3,  1946, 
pp.  6,  8.  Brief  discussion  on  teachings  of 
Alma. 

Chapter  XXXI.  Zeezrom,  the  Convert 

Leiand  H.  Monson,  "Zeezrom,"  Church 
News,  April  28,  1945,  p.  11.  The  story  of 
Zeezrom's  conversion. 
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JUNIOR   DEPARTMKNT 

History   of  the   Church  of  Jesus   Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints 

Chapter  27.  Wilford  Woodruff 

Frank  Y.  Taylor,  "A  Promise  and  Its 
Fulfilment,"  Era,  vol.  49,  Sept.,  1946,  pp. 
567,  691.  An  account  of  a  remarkable 
prophecy  made  by  Wilford  Woodruff, 

Wilford  Woodruff,  "Whispering  ef  the 
Spirit — A  Missionary  Experience,"  Church 
News,  Jan.  15,  1944,  p.  11.  An  account  of 
how  Wilford  Woodruff's  life  was  saved  by 
heeding   a    warning   voice. 

Preston  Nibley,  "He  Prayed  for  Deliver- 
ance," Church  News,  April  22,  1944,  pp.  11, 
12.  The  disastrous  results  of  not  heeding 
the  promptings  of   the  Spirit. 

Lois  Clayton,  "Wilford  Woodruff,"  In- 
structor, vol.  82,  Nov.,  1947,  p.  506.  Brief 
biography. 

Chapter  28.   Lorenzo  Snow 

John  Henry  Evans,  "Lorenzo  Snow," 
Instructor,  vol.  81,  Nov.,  1946,  p.  529.  A 
brief  account  of  Lorenzo  Snow,  fifth  presi- 
dent of  the  Church. 

Chapter  30.  Heber  J.  Grant 

Rachel  Grant  Taylor,  "Letters  to  Presi- 
dent Grant  from  his  Mother,"  R.  S.  Mas., 
vol.  34,  May,  1947,  pp.  309,  310.  Letters 
revealing  a  mother's  pride  in  a  noble  son. 

Milton  Bennion,  "President  Heber  J. 
GraBt,"  Instructor,  vol.  80,  June,  1945,  pp. 
245-247.  A  brief  character  sketch  of  Presi- 
dent Grant. 

"Funeral  Services  for  President  Grant," 
Church  News,  May  26,  1945,  pp.  4,  6,  7 ; 
Era,  vol.  48,  June,  1945,  pp.  332,  333.  Com- 
pilation of  funeral  sermons  given  at  Presi- 
dent Grant's   funeral. 

Bryant  S.  Hinckley,  "In  Menioriam, 
President  Heber  J.  Grant,"  R.  S.  Mag.,  vol. 
32,  June,  1945,  pp.  323-326.  A  brief  account 
of  the  life  of  President  Grant. 

John  Henry  Evans,  "Conversion  Through 
the  Book  of  Mormon,"  Instructor,  vol.  79, 
Sept.,  1944,  pp.  413-417.  An  account  of  the 
life  of  Heber  J.  Grant. 

Chapter  31.  George  Albert  Smith 

"President  Smith  Turns  Birthday 
Thoughts  to  Church  Pioneers,"  Church 
News,  March  29,  1947,  pp.  1,  6.  George  Al- 
bert Smith  on  his  seventy-seventh  birthday. 

Milton  Bennion,  "President  George  Al- 
bert Smith,"  Instructor,  vol.  80,  July,  1945, 
pp.  293-295.  Brief  character  study  of  Presi- 
dent George  Albert  Smith, 

Preston   Nibley,    "George   Albert   Smith," 
Era,   vol.    49,   Dec,    1946,   pp.    780-781,    829. 
An   account  of  the    life  of    George    Albert, 
Smith, 


John  D.  Giles,  "George  Albert  Smith." 
Era,  vol,  48,  July,  1945,  pp.  388,  389,  430. 
The  distinctive  talents  and  special  qualifi- 
cations of  George  Albert  Smith. 

Preston  Nibley,  "President  George  Al- 
bert Smith,"  R.  S.  Mag.,  vol.  32,  July, 
1945,  pp.  387-392.  An  account  of  the  life 
of   George  Albert   Smith. 

Preston  Nibley,  "President  George  Al- 
bert Smith's  First  Mission  for  the  Church," 
Era,  vol.  50,  April,  1947,  pp.  206-208 ;  June. 
1947,  pp.  358,  359;  August,  1947,  pp.  511, 
512.  An  account  of  George  Albert  Smith's 
first   mission. 

Henry  A.  Smith,  "President  Smith  Will 
Observe  Birthday  at  Conference  Sunday," 
Church  News,  April  3,  1948,  p.  2.  Brief 
biography. 

ADVANCED  JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 

Lesson    26.    Luther    Drives    Nails    into    a 
Church  Door 

Russel  B.  Swensen,  "Mysticism  and  Re- 
ligion," Instructor,  vol.  81,  Feb.,  1946,  pp. 
86-90.    Brief  comments  on   Luther. 

Lesson  28.  Biblical  Prophets  Foretell  Zion 

Charles  A,  Callis,  "Our  Glorious  Des- 
tiny." Era,  vol.  48,  Nov.,  1945.  p.  648.  Com^ 
ments  on  the  redemption  of  the  Jews 
and  the  destiny  of  our  Church. 

Sidney  B.  Sperry,  "The  Eleventh  Chapter 
of  Isaiah,"  Instructor,  vol.  79,  July,  1944, 
pp.  332,  333,  Isaiah's  predictions  concern- 
ing the  establishment  of  Zion. 

Sidney  B.  Sperry,  "The  Book  of  Mala- 
chi,"  Instructor,  vol.  79,  Oct.,  1944,  pp. 
474-476.  The  establishment  of  Zion  foretold 
by  Malachi. 

Howard  R.  Driggs,  "Revelation  of  John 
the  Divine,"  R.  S.  Mag.,  vol.  32,  Feb.,  1945, 
pp.  119-123.  John's  revelations  concerning 
Zion  and  the  Millennium. 

Lesson  29.  The  Blessing  of  Joseph  and  Its 
Fulfilment  in  America 

Spencer  W.  Kimball,  "Weep,  O  World, 
for  the  Indian,"  Era,  vol.  50,  May,  1947,  pp. 
291,  292.  Condition  of  and  promises  made 
regarding  the  Indians. 

Leland  H.  Monson,  "Mormon,"  Era,  vol. 
48,  Sept.,  1945,  pp.  512,  550  ;  Oct.,  576,  612. 
The  inspiration  of  Mormon  in  preparing 
the  plates  from  which  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon was  translated. 

James  R.  Clark,  "Mormonism  in  the  ETyes 
of  the  Press,"  R.  S.  Mag.,  vol.  34,  April, 
1947,  pp.  261-265.  The  doctrine  of  the  "land 
of   Zion — an    inheritance"   discussed. 

Harold  B.  Lee,  "Choose  the  Right," 
Church  News,  Jan.  13,  1945,  pp.  14,  16. 
Honoring  our  inheritance. 

Sidney    B.   Sperry,    "The   Legacy   of  Jo- 
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seph,"   Instructor,  vol.  79,   Jan.,    1944,  pp. 
17,  18.  The  lineage  of  Joseph  discussed. 

Spencer  W.  Kimball,  "Responsibility 
Ours  to  Take  Gospel  to  Indians,"  Church 
News,  Oct.  11,  1947,  p.  5,  16.  How  the  In- 
dians are  willing  to  accept  the  gospel  when 
it  is  brought  to  them. 

SENIOR  DEPARTMENT 

Our  Standard  Works 

Chapter  27.  Jesns  Among  the   Nephites 

Mark  E.  Petersen,  "Be  Ye  Not  Deceived," 
Era,  vol.  48,  Nov.,  1945,  pp.  655,  690.  Com- 
ments on  the  Savior's  appearing  among  the 
Nephites. 

John  Henry  Evans,  "Christ  in  the  Book 
of  Mormon,"  Instructor,  vol.  79,  Dec.,  1944, 
pp.  579,  583.  A  discussion  on  Jesus  among 
the  Nephites. 

Levi  Edgar  Young,  "The  Light  of  a  New 
Day,"  Church  News,  April  6,  1946,  p.  14. 
Jesus  ordaining  the  twelve  disciples  among 
the  Nephites. 

Franklin  S.  Harris,  Jr.,  "Christ  in  An- 
cient America,"  Church  News.,  Sept.  28, 
1946,  pp.  10,  12;  "Christ  in  the  Book  of 
Mormon,"  Oct.  5,  1946,  pp.  10,  12.  Christ 
among  the  Nephites  discussed. 

Chapter    28.    Jesus    Among    the    Nephites 
(con'd) 

,  John  Henry  Evans,  "Christ  in  the  Book 
of  Mormon,"  Instructor,  vol.  79,  Dee.,  1944, 
pp.  579,  583.  Book  of  Mormon  teachings 
regarding  Christ. 

Franklin  S.  Harris,  Jr.,  "Christ  in  the 
Book  of  Mormon,"  Church  News,  Oct.  5, 
1946,  pp.  10,  12.  Comments  on  the  Savior's 
visits  to  the  Nephites. 

Chapter  29.  Great  Characters  of  thfe  Scrip- 
tures 

Sidney  B.  Sperry,  "Three  Great  Person- 
alities of  the  Book  of  Mormon,"  Church 
News,  Jan.  4,  1947,  pp.  10,  12.  An  article 
discussing  Nephi,  the  great  Book  of  Mor- 
mon prophet. 

Thomas  C.  Romney,  "Brigham  Young," 
Church  News,  March  15,  1947,  pp.  10,  12. 
The  character  and  work  of  Brigham  Young. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Evidences  and  Recon- 
ciliations," Era,  vol.  50,  Aug.,  1947,  pp. 
532,  533.  The  qualities  that  made  Brigham 
Young  great. 

William  E.  Berrett,  "To  Brigham  Young 
—A  Tribute,"  Era,  vol.  50,  June,  1947,  p. 
381.  The  greatness  of  Brigham  Young  ex- 
tolled. 

Sidney  B.  Sperry,  "The  Legacy  of  Jo- 
seph," Instructor,  vol.  79,  Jan.,  1944,  pp. 
17,  18,  37.  Joseph  left  a  stainless  character 
and  unimpeachable  integrity. 

Lois  Clayton,  "Brigham  Young,"  Instruc- 
tor, vol.  82.  July,  1947,  pp.  300,  301,  347. 
Brief  account  of  life  and  work  of  Brigham 
Young. 
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Chapter  30.   Doctrine  and  Covenants 

Sidney  B.  Sperry,  "Nature  and  Origin  of 
Modern  Scripture,"  Church  News,  Nov. 
23,  1946,  pp.  10,  12.  The  nature  and  origin 
of  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants  briefly  dis- 
cussed. 

Sidney  B.  Sperry,  "Light  and  Truth," 
Church  News,  Dec.  7,  1946,  pp.  10,  12.  A 
discussion   on  the  Doctrine  and   Covenants. 

Levi  Edgar  Young,  "The  Doctrine  and 
Covenants,"  Church  News,  May  11,  1946, 
p.  10.  Brief  comments  on  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants. 

ADVANCED   SENIOR    DEPARTMENT 

Principles   of    the   Gospel 

Chapter  26.  A  Statement  of  Belief 

George  Albert  Smith,  "The  Great  Com- 
mandment," Era,  vol.  48,  Dec,  1945,  pp. 
741,  780.  Loving  God  and  loving  our  neigh- 
bor  as  ourself    discussed. 

Editorial,  "What  Is  Your  Belief  in 
Christ?"  Church  News,  Jan.  5,  1946,  p.  1. 
Keeping  the  commandments  and  following 
the  teachings  of  God's  prophets  is  the  test 
of  a  belief  in  Christ. 

S.  Dilworth  Young,  "Faith,"  Church 
News,  Jan.  19,  1946,  p.  10.  Faith  discussed. 

Franklin  L.  West.  "The  Tongue  and  Un- 
ruly Member,"  Church  News,  April  6,  1946, 
pp.  14,  16.  Honesty  and  integrity  are  etern- 
al values. 

Stephen  L  Richards,  "The  Gospel  Plan." 
Church  News,  May  4,  1946,  p.  6.  Gospel 
concepts  discussed. 

"Honesty  in  Fundamentals,"  Church 
News,  July  27,  1946,  p.  1.  Honesty  and 
truthfulness  fundamental  virtues. 

Antoine  R.  Ivins,  "Seventies  to  Testify 
to  Restoration  of  the  Gospel,"  Church  News, 
Oct.  12,  1946,  p.  18.  Doctrine  we  teach 
and  preach. 

Joseph  L.  Wirthlin,  "Importance  of,  the 
Name  of  Jesus  Christ,"  Church  News,  April 
15,  1946,  p.  15.  Church  organized  after  the 
pattern  of  the  primitive  church. 

Chapter   27.   Organization  of   the  Restored 
Church 

David  O.  McKay,  "The  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith- — On  Doctrine  and  Organization," 
Era,  vol.  48,  Jan.,  1945,  pp.  14,  15.  46-47. 
The  Church  organized  in  accordance  with 
the  order  of  the  church  organized  by  Jesus 
in  the  Meridian  of  Time. 

Mark  E.  Petersen,  "On  Sustaining  Au- 
thority," Era,  vol.  48,  May,  1945,  pp.  255, 
256,  291.  Comments  on  the  restoration  of 
the  gospel  and  sustaining  living  prophets. 

Joseph  L.  Wirthlin,  "Importance  of  the 
Name  of  Jesus  Christ,"  Church  News, 
April  15,  1946,  p.  16.  Church  organized 
with  the  same  officers  as  wei*  in  the  an- 
cient church. 


REFERENCES    FOR   AUGUST   LESSONS 


Sidney  B.  Sperry,  "The  Church — a  Di- 
vine Institution,"  Church  News,  Dec.  14, 
1946,  pp.  10,  12.  Mormon  views  regarding 
church  organization. 

Editorial,  "Line  of  Authority."  Church 
News,  Oct.  G.  1945,  p.  1.  The  line  of  au- 
thority discussed  briefly. 

Chapter  28.  The  Organization  Set  Up  With- 
in the  Church 

Lynn  S.  Richards,  "What  Will  It  Take 
To  Do  It."  Church  News,  Jan.  11,  1947,  p. 
8.  Brief  comments  on  the  duties  of  a 
bishop. 

David  0.  McKay.  "The  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  on  Doctrine  and  Organization,"  Era, 
vol.  48,  Jan.,  1945,  pp.  14,  15,  45-47.  The 
Church  is  democratic  even  though  it  has 
a  strong  central  government. 

Joseph  L.  Wirthlin,  Conference  Address, 
Era,  vol.  48,  May,  1945,  pp.  296,  297.  The 
restoration  of  gospel   ordinances. 

Marvin  O.  Ashton,  "The  Hard  Way  or  the 
Right  Way,"  Era,  vol.  47,  June,  1944,  pp. 
368,  411.  Ward  responsibilities  should  be 
shared   by  the  members. 

Joseph  L.  Wirthlin,  "The  Church  a 
Teaching  Organization,"  Church  News,  May 
5,  1945,  pp.  3,  12.  Our  Church  organizations 
are  established  to  develop  the  membership 
of  the  Church. 

H.  Wayne  Driggs,  "Church  History^ — 
More  Auxiliary  Organizations  of  the 
Church  Started,"  R.  S.  Mag.,  vol.  33,  Nov., 
1946,  pp.  773-775.  Auxiliary  organizations 
of  the  Church. 

Authorities  sustained  at  conference. 
Church  News,  April  10,  1948,  p.  12.  List  of 
General  Authorities  and  general  officers  of 
the  Church. 

Chapter  29.  Divine  Command  and  Haman 
Agency 

George  F.  Richards.  "Truth  Will  Pre- 
vail." Era,  vol.  49,  May,  1946,  pp.  274,  326- 
327.  Man  is  responsible  to  God  for  the  way 
he  uses  his  free  agency. 

Mark  E.  Petersen.  "In  Defense  of  Liber- 
ty," Era,  vol.  49,  May,  1946,  pp.  288,  340- 
345.  Free  agency  a   divine  principle. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Evidences  and  Recon- 
ciliations," Era,  vol.  48,  Oct.,  1945,  pp.  585, 
615.  Free  agency  and  democracy  within 
the  Church. 

David  O.  McKay,  "The  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  on  Doctrine  and  Organization,"  Era, 
vol.  48,  Jan.,  1945,  pp.  14,  15.  45-47.  Our 
Church   operates   on    democratic  principles. 

Editorial,  "Divine  Guidance  Today," 
Church  News,  April  3,  1948,  p.  2.  Impor- 
tance of  holding  general  conference. 

Franklin  L.  West,  "Freedom  in  Religion," 
Church  News,  June  22,  1946,  pp.  6,  8.  Free 
agency  is  a  basic  principle  of  our  Church. 

Harold  B.  Lee,  "What  Price  Sin,"  Church 
News,  March  17,  1945,  pp.  14,  16.  Free 
agency,  a  divine  right  discussed. 


Harold  B.  Lee,  "The  Successful  Sinner," 
Church  News,  March  24.  1947,  pp.  14,  17. 
Free  agency  is  a  divine  gift  but  we  must 
answer  to  our  Father  in  Heaven  few  the 
way  we  use  it. 

GOSPEL    MESSAGE 
DEPARTMENT 

The  Gospel  Message 

Chapter   XIV.  The  L.D.S.  Concept   of  the 

Gospel  As  a  Way  of  Life 
Lessons  27  to  30. 

Harold  B.  Lee,  "In  Tune  With  the  Infi- 
nite," Church  News,  March  10.  1945.  Evi- 
dence of,  necessity  of,  and  power  of  faith. 

Harold  B.  Lee,  "The  Successful  Sinner," 
Church  News,  March  24,  1945.  Discussion  of 
free  agency,  repentance  and  kindred  Bub- 
ieets. 

Levi  Edgar  Young,  "Faith  in  God," 
Church  News,  March  31,  1945.  Expression 
of  definitions  and  evidences  of  faith  in  God. 

Editorial.  "Why  Be  Free?"  Church  News, 
April  21.  1945.  Freedom  is  necessary  to 
preserve   free  agency  ordained  of  God. 

Mark  E,  Petersen,  "Freedom  a  Gift  from 
God,"  Church  News,  June  23,  1945.  The 
gospel  is  the  perfect  law  of  liberty  given 
to  us  by  Jesus  Christ. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Eternal  Processes," 
Church  News,  March  18,  1944.  Eternal 
principles  and  ordinances  are  the  founda- 
tion blocks  of  the  gospel  structure. 

Charles  A.  Callis,  "The  Inward  Witness." 
Church  News,  Sept.  16,  1944.  How  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  bestowed  on  individuals  today 
and  anciently  and  how  it  functions  in  the 
lives  of  worthy  individuals. 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith.  "Repentance,  the 
Principle  of  Mercy,"  Church  News,  Oct.  28, 
1944.  Repentance,  the  second  fundamental 
principle  of  the  gospel  and  repentance  as 
an  outgrowth  of  faith,  is  discussed. 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith.  "Baptism:  The 
Birth  into  the  Kingdom,"  Church  News, 
Nov.  4,  1944 ;  "Pedobaptism."  Nov.  11,  1944. 
Practices  and  ordinances  of  baptism  in  the 
Christian  churches  discussed  and  contrasted 
with  the  Latter-day  Saint  baptism. 

A.  Hamer  Reiser,  "Repentance  and  Edu- 
cation," Church  News,  Nov.  16,  1946.  Al- 
though repentance  is  the  need  of  the  day, 
it  is  poorly  understood  by  many  of  us. 

Statement  from  Brigham  Young  con- 
cerning the  Holy  Ghost,  Era,  vol.  50,  Jan., 
1947,  p.  5.  Comments  on  the  power  and 
mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Editorial,  "Washington's  Faith,"  Church 
News,  Feb.  22,  1947.  Recorded  instances 
that  show  the  faith  of  Washington. 

Richard  L.  Ehrans,  "The  Privilege  of  Re- 
pentance," Era,  vol.  50,  March,  1947.  Earn- 
est effort  to  profit  by  past  mistakes  gives 
meaning  and  purpose  to  the  future. 

Joseph  F.  Merrill,  "Faith,  Mainspring  of 
Action,"  Church  News,  Sept.  15,  1945. 
Faith  defined,  faith  in  daily  affairs,  fail^ 
in  science  and  kindred  subjects. 
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Joseph  F.  Merrill,  "God  and  Human 
Troubles,"  Church  News,  Nov.  24.  194B. 
Man's  free  agency  and  why  Satan  opposes 
free  agency. 

Editorial,  "Gate  of  Repentance,"  Church 
News,  Dec.  8,  1945.  A  short  discussion  on 
repentance. 

S.  Dilworth  Young,  "Faith,"  Church 
News,  Jan.  19.  1946.  Faith  defined  and  dis- 
cussed. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Evidences  and  Recon- 
ciliations," Era,'  vol.  48,  October,  1945. 
Freedom,  of  action  enjoyed  by  Latter-day 
Saints    set  forth    in  this  article. 

Russel  B.  Swensen,  "The  Rewards  Which 
Attend  Participation  in  Church  Service," 
Era,  vol.  50.  Aug..  1947.  p.  524,  525,  550, 
552.  The  joy  of  life  which  conies  from 
working  and  sharing  with  people  of  high 
ideals. 

Thomas  C.  Romney,  "The  Ethical  and 
Moral  Teachings  of  the  Pioneers,"  Church 
News,  Aug.  9,  1947,  pp.  11,  12.  Pioneer 
leaders  stressed  the  sincere  living  of  an 
everyday   practical    religious    life. 

J.  Howard  Pyle,  "This  Is  the  Time," 
Church  News,  Aug.  16,  1947,  pp.  5,  12.  Stir- 
ring appeal  of  non-member  newsman  to 
present  day  L.D.S.  to  continue  in  paths 
laid  by  their  ancestors. 

GENEALOGICAL  TRAINING 

DEPARTMENT 

The  Latter-day  Saint    Family 

Chapter   29.    Catastrophe   and  Family   Sta- 
bility 

Editorial,  "Marriage  is  Sacred,"  Church 
News,  March  30,  1946.  p.  1.  Divorce,  war 
marriages,  temple  marriage  and  related 
subjects  briefly  discussed. 

Bruce  B.  Clark,  "A  Soldier  Speaks,"  Era, 
vol.  48,  May,  1945,  p.  269.  Maintaining 
ideals  during  periods  of  stress  a  stabilizing 
factor. 

Harold  B.  Lee,  "A  Challenge  to  Youth," 
Era,  vol.  49,  Sept.,  1946,  p.  560,  561,  600. 
Problems  that  confront  youth  during  the 
war  period. 

Sidney  B.  Sperry,  "Marriage,  the  Home 
and  the  Family,"  Church  News,  Dec.  21, 
1946,  pp.  10,  12.  Eflfect  of  war  on  family 
life  briefly   discussed. 

Chapter  30.  Separation  and  Divorce 

Editorial,  "A  Shocking  Report,"  Church 
News,  S«pt.  28,  1946,  p.  1.  A  discussion  on 
divorce. 

David  O.  McKay,  "Safeguards  Against 
the  Delinquency  of  Youth,"  Church  News, 
Oct.  12,  1946,  pp.  3,  12.  Broken  homes  and 
other  evils  discussed. 

Richard  L.  Evans,  "On  the  Question  of 
Divorce,"  Era,  vol.  48,  Dec,  1945.  p.  756. 
Comments  on  divorce. 
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John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Religion  and  Marri- 
age," CSiurch  News,  April  22,  1944,  pp.  10, 
12.  Divorce  discussed  briefly. 

David  O.  McKay,  Conference  Address  on 
Marriage  and  Divorce,  Church  News,  April 
14.  1945,  pp.  1,  15.  Responsibilities  of  mar- 
riage discussed. 

Chapter  31.  Morality  and  Marriage 

Albert  E.  Bowen,  "Christian  Principles 
the  Only  Security,"  Era,  vol.  48,  May,  1945, 
pp.  251,  290,  291.  The  necessity  of  teaching 
and  maintaining  standards. 

Richard  L.  EVans,  "Legality  and  Mor- 
alitj',"  Era,  vol.  48,  Aug.,  1945,  p.  458.  There 
is  no  way  of  avoiding  the  consequences  of 
unethical  or  immoral  acts. 

Jbhn  A.  Widtsoe,  "Religion  and  the 
Family,"  Church  News,  April  29.  1944,  pp. 
10.  12.  Standards  of  morality  discussed. 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  "The  Law  of 
Chastity,"  Church  News,  Dec.  16,  1944,  pp. 
14,  16.  The  effects  of  immorality  in  mar- 
riage discussed  briefly. 

Harold  T.  Christensen.  "Modern  Appli- 
cation of  Moral  Principles — Problems  of 
Personal  Conduct,"  R.  S.  Mag.,  vol.  32, 
Aug.,  1945,  pp.  506,  511 ;  "Leisure  and 
Morals,"  Oct.,  1945,  pp.  634-639;  "Morals 
in  Marriage  and  Family  Relationships." 
Dec,  1945,  pp.  777-783.  Discussions  of  cur- 
rent moral  problems. 

Franklin  L.  West,  "Something  for 
Nothing,"  Church  News.  March  30,  1946. 
pp.  10.  12.  Dishonesty,  deceit,  undependa- 
bility  versus  integrity,  consideration  and 
honesty. 

David  O.  McKay,  "Safeguards  Against 
the  Delinquency  of  Youth,"  Era,  vol.  49, 
Nov.,  1946,  pp.  690,  691,  740. 

Chapter  32.  Religion  and  Marriage 

Milton  Bennion,  "Religion  and  Family 
Life,"  Instructor,  vol.  82,  Jan.,  1947,  pp. 
1-3.  Comments  of  a  general  nature  on  re- 
ligion  in  marriage  and  family  life. 

Sidney  B.  Sperry,  "Marriage,  the  Home 
and  the  Family,"  Church  News,  Dec.  21, 
1946,  pp.  10,  12.  Comments  on  teaching 
and  practicing  the  gospel  in  the  home. 

Albert  E.  Bowen,  "Christian  Principles 
the  Only  Security,"  Era,  vol.  48,  May,  1945, 
pp.  251.  290.  Religion  a  stabilizing  influ- 
ence in  the  home. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Religion  and  the 
Family,"  Church  News,  April  29,  1944.  pp. 
10,  12.   Religion   a   safeguard  in  marriage. 

Harold  B.  Lee.  "Toward  Happy  Homes," 
Church  News,  May  19,  1945,  pp.  10.  12, 
Spirituality  in  the  family. 

Ezra  Taft  Benson,  "Marriage,  Home, 
Family,  Part  of  a  Divine  Plan,"  Church 
News,  Oct.  11,  1947.  pp.  5,  16.  Responsibili- 
ties of  marriage  and  necessity  to  properly 
train  children  during  their   tender   years. 


REFERENCES    FOR   AUGUST   LESSONS 


Chapter  33.  Democracy  and  Marriage 

David  O.  McKay,  "Marriage  and  Divorce," 
Era,  vol.  48,  May.  1945,  pp.  238,  239.  314. 
Ckimments  on  marriage  and  divorce  in  the 
United  States. 

David  O.  McKay,  "Safeguards  Against 
the  Delinquency  of  Youth,"  Era,  vol.  49, 
Nov.,  1946,  pp.  690.  691,  740.  Home  is  the 
best  place  to  teach  the  highest  ideals  in 
social  and  political  life, 

Sidney  B.  Sperry,  "Marriage,  the  Home 
and  the  Family/'  Church  News,  Dec.  21, 
1946.  pp.  10.  12. 


GOSPEL  DOCTRINE 
DEPARTMENT 

Book   of  Mormon  Stadies 

Lessons  33  to  36.  The  Book  of  Helaman 

Franklin  S.  Harris,  Jr..  "The  English 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon,"  Church  News. 
Sept.  14,  1946,  pp.  10,  12.  Comments  and 
impressions  on  the  literary  style  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon. 

Archibald  F.  Bennett,  "Nine  Generations 
of  Spiritual  Leaders,"  Era,  vol.  48,  April, 
1945,  p.  200.  A  brief  discussion  on  the 
characteristics  and  work  of  Helaman  and 
his  son. 


OUR  COVER  PICTURE 
{Continued  from  page  269) 

family  of  eight  to  rear  and  care  for.  birth  have  proved  invaluable  in  ob- 

Besides  caring  for  the  sick,  she  taining  birth  certificates, 
worked    long    hours    weaving    and  p^^^^^^  ^^^        ^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^_ 

tailoring.  Two   of  her  beautifully  j    ^^^  ^      ^     ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^_ 

hand  woven  bed  spreads  are  now  ^^^  .^  Parowan  to  use  disinfectants, 


in  museums,  one  in  New  York  and 
one  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

This  strong,  confident  woman, 
now  well  past  fifty,  came  to  Salt 
Lake  and  took  a  course  in  obstet- 
rics under  Dr.  Shipp.  Being  inter- 
ested in  this  field  and  feeUng  a  ne- 
cessity for  such  knowledge,  she 
studied  and  passed  the  course  with 
honors. 

Now  there  opened  for  her  a  new 
career,  and  the  most  useful  years  of 
her  life  were  ahead.  Over  500  babies 
were    delivered    by    Aunt    Paulina 


carbolic  acid  and  iodif orm  being 
two  she  relied  upon.  When  smallpox 
swept  the  western  country,  she  ob- 
tained vaccine  from  Salt  Lake  and 
vaccinated  everyone  in  the  town. 
In  her  career  of  medicine,  she  set 
broken  bones  and  cared  for  all  of 
the  ills  of  a  pioneer  commimity. 

With  her  medical  skill  went  the 
assurance  of  a  strong  personality, 
giving  confidence  and  cheer.  Faith 
and  prayer  went  hand  in  hand  with 
her  doctoring.  Said  she,  "The  Lord 


with  a  mortality  loss  that  compared  gives  intelligence  so  we  can  work 

favorably  with   that   of   our    best  along  with  our  faith." 
hospitals    and    specialized    doctors.  She  died  in    1912   in   Parowan, 

The  careful  records  she  kept  of  each  Utah. — LaMar  Lyman  Whitaker 


"Let  not  mercy  and  truth  forsake  thee:  bind  them  about  thy  neck; 
write  them  upon  the  table  of  thine  heart:  So  shalt  thou  find  favour  and 
good  understanding  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man."  (Proverbs  3:3,4.) 
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CO-ORDINATOR,    EVA   MAY    GREEN 


A  BASIS  FOR  THE  SELECTION  OF  LESSON  CONTENT- 
GOSPEL  PRINCIPLES  FOR  THE  YOUNG  CHILD 


T  EARNING  at  any  age  Is  successful 
only  when  the  individual  is 
ready  for  it.  After  a  certain  stage 
of  development  has  been  reached, 
he  can  get  an  understanding  and 
can  do  easily  what  he  could  not  do 
even  with  considerable  teaching 
earlier.  He  feels  satisfaction  at  his 
successful  accomplishment  and  as 
a  result  of  succeeding  he  is  eager 
to  undertake  new  and  challenging 
experiences. 

Teaching  concepts  too  early  is 
harmful  in  many  ways.  Not  only 
does  the  individual  fail  to  learn  what 
is  intended,  but  he  develops  feelings 
of  failure  and  a  dislike  for  all  things 
related  to  the  situation. 

It  is  true  that  children  can  be 
forced  to  do  many  of  the  things 
adults  expect  of  them,  whether  they 
are  ready  or  not.  But  we  always 
have  to  ask — at  what  price?  The 
cost  is  often  great  to  the  child.  He 
should  be  getting  rich  experiences 
rather  than  spending  many  hours  at 
a  task  that  is  too  difficult  or  listen- 
ing to  lesson  facts  that  are  far  too 
difficult  and  confusing. 

Every  day  of  his  life  every  child 
is  ready  for  some  new  experiences. 
He  should  be  living  each  stage  of 
development  fully  and  richly.  Let 
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it  be  the  concern  of  the  Junior  Sun- 
day School  to  see  that  the  capacities 
of  each  level  of  development  are 
fully  realized. 

The  aim  of  the  Nursery,  Kander- 
garten,  and  Primary  departments  is 
to  provide  rich  experiences  each 
Sunday  morning — experiences  that 
are  meaningful  and  spiritually  up- 
hfting.  Maturation,  or  growth,  is 
very  rapid  during  early  childhood 
and  there  is  a  wide  range  of  abili- 
ties and  interests  in  a  Junior  Sun- 
day School.  It  is  challenging  to 
teachers  and  administrators  to  pro- 
vide rich  experiences  for  all,  in  the 
opening  exercises  and  in  the  class- 
room. 

It  is  very  important  to  have  some 
knowledge  about  the  way  children 
learn,  about  their  adjustment  prob- 
lems and  their  general  behavior 
characteristics,  and  then  to  use  this 
information  in  planning  and  arrang- 
ing the  room  furnishings,  in  select- 
ing teaching  materials  and  in  de- 
termining in  a  measure  the  experi- 
ences that  contribute  most  to  their 
growth.  Their  spiritual  growth  is 
an  interrelated  part  of  development 
and  is  dependent  on  the  kind  of 
environment  and  the  attitudes  and 
feelings  that  result  from  their  ex- 
periences. 


JUNIOR   SUNDAY    SCHOOL 


Three-year-olds 

If  three-year-olds  find  themselves 
in  a  happy  situation  they  are  more 
likely  to  acquire  a  pleasant  associa- 
tion with  Sunday  School  and  their 
experiences  there. 

It  is  through  play,  not  listening, 
that  the  three-year-olds  learn  Chris- 
tian ways  of  behavior.  It  takes  sym- 
pathetic teachers  to  guide  this  play, 
interpret  the  relationships  of  mem- 
bers of  the  group  in  the  light  of 
what  Jesus  taught  and  at  the  same 
time  recognize  the  ability  of  three- 
year-olds  to  consider  others,  to 
share,  to  take  turns  and  to  make 
others  happy.  Happy  play  relations 
should  be  associated  with  frequent 
short  prayers,  songs  and  carefully 
selected  stories  told  by  pictures  of 
Jesus  and  familiar  experiences. 

Four-year-olds 

The  four -year-olds  who  were 
three-year-olds  just  a  year  ago  have 
different  problems  of  adjustment 
because  they  have  new  insight  into 
the  world  about  them.  Their  envi- 
ronment must  be  enriched  as  their 
ability  to  see  and  understand  de- 
velops. 

There  need  to  be  different  tech- 
niques in  guiding  the  four -year-olds, 
as  they  tend  to  go  out  of  bounds  in 
motor  action  and  mind.  They  are 
truly  social  beings.  They  still  need 
very  watchful  supervision  and  guid- 
ance as  they  continue  to  grow  in 
their  ability  to  share,  to  take  turns 
and  to  make  others  happy.  They 
love  to  create  stories,  so  at  this  time 
we  aim  to  give  them  opportunity  to 
create,  to  say  and  hear  poetry.  Give 


them  books  answering  their  why 
about  everything  in  their  environ- 
ment. Capitalize  on  an  awakening 
interest  in  religious  books  such  as 
"The  Christ  Child."  Recognize  their 
new-found  ability  to  sing  entire 
short  songs  alone.  They  now  respond 
to  simple  singing  games  and  dram- 
atizing songs.  They  like  to  demon- 
strate different  ways  of  interpret- 
ing music.  Their  ability  to  sit  in 
Sunday  School  has  increased,  but 
there  should  be  activity  at  short 
intervals. 

Provide  for  the  joy  they  get  in 
attending  Sunday  School  and  say- 
ing prayers.  Prepare  to  answer  their 
questioning  as  to  the  source  of 
things — who  made  the  sun,  moon, 
world.  Enrich  their  interest  by  en- 
couraging expressions  of  their  own 
experiences,  by  singing  songs  ex- 
pressing thanks  in  prayers  and 
prayer  poems.  Foster  the  joy  they 
now  have  in  the  wonders  of  nature. 
Let  them  create  with  paints  and 
paper  as  part  of  the  needed  activity. 

Five-year-olds 

Five-year-oldness  has  made  them 
so  different  it  would  seem  advisable 
to  put  them  in  a  group  by  them- 
selves. They  are  so  much  more  ma- 
ture than  four-year-olds.  Their 
questions  about  God  are  more  with- 
in the  scope  of  their  everyday  world. 
They  show  a  remarkable  memory 
for  past  events.  Simple  Church  his- 
tory would  seem  opportune. 

Recognize  that  through  their 
questioning  they  build  up  a  fund 
of  information.  They  still  live  in 
a  here-and-now  world  and  are 
chiefly  interested  in  their  immecfi- 
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ate  experiences.  Religious  concepts 

should    still    be    interpreted    from 

these  experiences.  They  still  live  and 

understand  the  concrete. 
f 

Six-year-olds 

The  well-organized  and  well  ad- 
justed five-year-olds  mature  again 
into  changed  children.  They  enter 
new  fields.  They  are  so  active  and 
acquisitive  for  new  experience  that 
their  manners  are  likely  to  be  one 
extreme,  then  another.  They  now 
face  the  adjustment  problems  of 
the  six-year-old. 

In  a  Sunday  School  situation  we 
can  take  into  consideration  that 
they  now  grasp  the  concept  of  God 
as  the  creator  of  the  world  of  ani- 
mals and  of  beautiful  things,  al- 
though they  may  need  to  have  fur- 
ther explanation.  They  like  to  lis- 
ten to  Bible  stories.  Prayers  are  im- 
portant to  them. 

By  the  time  they  have  reached 
seven  they  can  plan.  They  are  more 
responsible  individuals.  They  have 
lost  their  more  personal  feeling  re- 
lationships to  God,  and  Sunday 
School  teachers  should  take  into 
account  that  a  certain  skepticism 
about  God  comes  in. 

They  are  very  much  concerned 
about  the  wrongness  of  lying  and 
cheating.  Their  idea  of  good  and 
bad  is  beginning  to  be  slightly  ab- 
stract. Abstract  teaching  of  morals 
and  ethics  has  httle  place  in  helping 
children  to  live  Christian  lives  dur- 
ing their  first  seven  or  eight  years. 

Experiences  with  people  and 
things  in  daily  living  are  the  effec- 
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tive  factors  in  determining  their 
attitudes  toward  their  fellowmen 
and  their  reverence  for  God. 

— Addie  L.  Swapp 

Next  month's  article  will  discuss 
creative  teaching,  the  contribution 
of  the  teacher — her  stories,  inci- 
dents, and  way  of  doing  things. 

SACRAMENT  GEM 

(See  page  290  for  prelude  and 
postlude  to  use  with  gem.) 

Heavenly  Father,  while  we  eat 
Of  the  holy  bread  this  day 
May  it  bring  a  blessing  sweet 
To  each  one  we  humbly  pray. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIAL. 

The  following  supplementary 
materials  may  be  used  to  enrich  the 
lessons  outlined  for  any  department 
of  the  Junior  Sunday  School. 

Verses  Give  Self -Expression 

A  Child's  Grace 

Thank  you  for  the  world  so  sweet, 
Thank  you  for  the  food  we  eat. 
Thank  you  for  the  birds  that  sing; 
Thank  you,  God,  for  everything. 

Dandehons 

There  surely  is  a  gold  mine  some 

where  underneath  the  grass. 
For  dandelions  are  popping  out  in 

every  place  you  pass. 
But,  if  you  want  to  gather  some, 

you'd  better  not  delay. 
For  gold  will  turn  to  silver  soon 

and  all  blow  away. 

-—Anonymous 


JUNIOR   SUNDAY   SCHOOL 


The  Rain 

Down  falls  the  pleasant  rain 
To  water  thirsty  flowers; 

Then  shines  the  sun  again, 
To  cheer  this  earth  of  ours. 


If  it  were  always  rain 

The  flowers  would  be  drowned. 
If  it  were  always  sun, 

No  flowers  would  be  found. 

— Author  Unknown 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  CONFERENCE 
{Continued  from  page  268) 


to  find  solace  and  peace  in  His  love 
— this  is  the  greatest  privilege,  the 
most  sublime  opportunity  offered 
the  true  educator. 


The  blight  you  cause,  the  scar  you 

make 
May  meet  you  at  Judgment's  Roll. 


A  great  honor  and  the  greatest 
The  sculptor  may  chip  the  marble     responsibility  that  can  come  to  you, 


my  fellow  teachers,  is  to  have  a 
trusting  boy  or  girl  sfiy,  "You  are 
my  ideal." 

God   grant   that   we   may  have 
strength,  will  power  and   inspira- 
tion   sufficient    to    maintain    that 
O  hesitate  then,  thou  thoughtless      ideal  and  thus  shape  the  characters 
one,  who  trust  us,  I  pray  in  the  name 

In  moulding  a  plastic  soul.  of  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 


block 

The  painter  a  blot  erase. 
But   the  teacher  who  wounds 

little  child 
May  never  that  scar  efface. 


FROM  OUK  VAKT  IN  THIS  WORLD 
(Continued  from  page  252) 
in  the  city,  in  the  state,  and  in  the  society  of  mankind  at  large  that  we 
grow  into  our  larger  and  truer  selves.  Social  and  public  service,  therefore, 
is  a  means  of  spiritual  growth,  to  be  valued  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
spiritual  equivalents  which  it  leaves  in  the  soul,  in  the  personality.  Thi« 
is  the  solution  which,  it  seems  to  me,  will  avail  us." 

"There  can  be  no  change  for  the  better  in  international  relations 
tmtil  the  poison  is  driven  out  of  the  system.  The  poison  is  the  sinister 
spirit  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  strong  races  against  the  weak.  Here 
there  must  be  the  change  of  policy,  and  an  inner  change  of  attitude  to 
support  the  change  in  policy.  No  device  for  maintaining  peace  between 
nations  actuated  by  the  predatory  spirit  can  succeed  until  the  predatory 
spirit  itself  is  expelled.  A  change  in  the  colonial  policies  is  the  turning 
point  which  can  make  possible  redemption  and  concord." — ^Felix  Adler. 
(Reprinted  from  Our  Part  in  This  World,  Horace  L.  Friess,  Ed.,  through 
the  courtesy  of  King's  Crown  Press,  New  York.) 
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HUMDH,  WIT,  MB  WISDOM 


The  cilstonier  was  buying  a  foun- 
tain pen  for  his  son's  graduation 
present. 

:   "!'It's  to  be  a  surprise,  I  suppose," 
observed  the  clerk. 

"I'll  say  it  is,"  said  the  father. 
"He's  expecting  a  convertible." 


Teacher:  "Mr.  Short,  why  do 
you  keep  looking  at  your  watch?" 

Student:  "Well— a— that  is—  I 
simply  can't  believe  it!" 

Teacher:  "Why  not?" 

Student:  "Because  it  says  you 
have  been  talking  over  an  hour; 
but  it  seems  like  only  ten  minutes 
to  me,  sir!" 


A  shop  owner  in  Marseilles  had 
a  sign  hanging  in  his  show  window 
which  read:  "All  languages  spoken 
here." 

.  One  day  a  customer  entered  and 
started  to  speak  EngUsh  to  the  shop 
owner.  The  owner  indicated  that 
he  didn't  understand.  The  customer 
then  tried  German,  and  then  Rus- 
sian. The  owner  continued  to  shake 
his  head. 

Finally  the  customer  protested 
in  French,  "But  you  have  a  sign 
in  your  window  saying  'All  lan- 
guages spoken  here.* " 

The  owner  shrugged,  "I  don't. 
My  customers  do!" 


From  the  home-town  paper: 
"Tom  Davis  is  recovering  from  a 

blood  transfusion  and  the  especial 

interest   of    friends    and   relatives. 

His  son,  Junior,  has  been  fined  $25 

for  reckless  driving." 
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THE  WISDOM  OF  ISRAEL'^ : 

{Medieval  Night  Period)     

The  Zohar  ("Radiaifte'')  com- 
piled by  Moses  de  Leon,  13  th  cen- 
tiiry. 

.  He  who  lengthens  the  life  of  a 
poor  man  has  his  own  life  length- 
ened when  his  time  to  die  arrives. 


The  world  wais  created  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  are  ashamed  to 
do  evil. 


Who  are  the  pious?  Those  who 
consider  each  day  as  their  last  on 
earth  and  repent  accordingly. 


If  a  man  praises  himself,  it  is  a 
sign  that  he  knows  nothing. 


A  pseudo-sage  is  like  a  donkey 
that  carries  a  load  of  books. 


The  greatest  sinner  is  he  who  re- 
grets his  previous  goodness. 


Why  does  a  man  have  fear?  Be- 
cause his  sins  break  his  courage  and 
he  has  no  strength  left. 


He  is  called  a  man  who  subdues 
his  evil  desires. 


The  Evil  Impulse  is  like  a  cake 
of  yeast.  The  yeast  is  placed  at  one 
spot  in  the  dough,  but  it  ferments 
throughout  it.  The  Evil  Impulse 
does  likewise. 


*An   anthology  by   Lewis  Browne,   Kan- 
dom  House,  New  York.   Used  by  permission. 


Hyde,  and  in  1856  Carson  Stake  was  organized  there.  The  following  year, 
however,  most  of  the  settlers  in  Carson  Valley  returned  to  Church  head- 
quarters because  of  the  coming  of  Johnston's  Army. 

Those  were  the  old  days  of  Mormonism  in  Nevada.  There  are  many 
other  stirring  chapters  being  written  today.  One  of  them  is  at  Reno,  only 
about  forty  miles  north  of  the  site  of  Mormon  Station.  Reno,  now  head- 
quarters for  a  stake  by  that  name,  has  more  than  four  hundred  enrolled 
Latter-day  Saint  Sunday  School  members.  They  meet  in  a  beautiful  white 
frame  meetinghouse,  completed  in  1941.  When  its  construction  began, 
there  were  about  three  hundred  Church  members  in  Reno,  and  only  six 
of  their  families  owned  their  homes.  Today,  Reno  Ward  has  more  than 
eight  hundred  members,  and  most  families  own  their  homes. 

Reno  Stake  is  350  long  miles  across.  But  its  members  are  accustomed 
to  covering  a  great  deal  of  ground  in  Church  pursuits. 

— Wendell  J.  Ashton 


GENERAL  BOARD  COMMITTEES 
Lesson  Departments 


TEACHER  TRAINING 
H.  Aldous  Dixon 
A.   Parley  Bates 
William   P.   Miller 
Addie   L.  Swapp 

GOSPEL  DOCTRINE 

Gerrit  de  Jong 
J.   Holman  Waters 
Hugh  B.  Brown 
Henry  Eyring 
William  E.  Berrett 
GENEALOGICAL 
A.  William  Lund 
Thomas  L.  Martin 
Archibald  F.   Bennett 
Joseph  K.   Nicholes 

THE  GOSPEL  MESSAGE 
Carl    F.   Eyring 
Don  B.  Col  ton 
Richard  E,  Folland 


ADVANCED  SENIORS 
Earl  J.  Glade 
Leland  H.  Monson 
Carl  J,  Christensen 

SENIORS 

Ralph  B.   Keeler 

David  Lawrence  McKay 

ADVANCED  JUNIORS 
Wallace  F.  Bennett 
Wendell  J.  Ashton 
Edith  Ryberg 
W.    Lowell   Castleton 

JUNIORS 

(same  as  Advanced 
Juniors) 

2ND  INTERMEDIATE 
Kenneth  S.  Beniiion 
Inez  Witbeck 
Nellie  H.  Kuhn 


1ST  INTERMEDIATE 

Marion  G.   Merkley 
Lucy  G.   Sperry 
Melba  Glade 

JUNIOR  SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 
Eva  May  Green 
Co-ordinator 

PRIMARY 
Margaret  Ipson 
Hazel    Fletcher' 

KINDERGARTEN 
Lorna  Call  Alder 
Claribel   W.   Aldmis 
Hazel  W.  Lewis 

NURSERY 

Marie  Fox  Felt 
Addie  L.  Swapp 


MISSION  SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS 

Don  B.  Col  ton 

A.   William  Lund 

Richard  E.   Folland 
STANDARDS 
(  Check-up   and    Follow-up  ) 

David  Lawrence   McKay 

Thomas  L.  Martin 

A.  Parley  Bates 

Inez  Witbeck 

W.  Lowell  Castleton 
ENLISTMENT 

J.   Holman  Wafer* 

Lucy  G.  Sperry 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Earl  J.  GUde 


Special  Committees 

Wendell  J.  Ashton 
Claribel  W.  Aldous 

LIBRARIES 

Wendell  J.  Ashton 
An  tone  K.  Romncy 
J.  Holman  Waters 
Lorna  Call  Alder 

FACULTY  MEETING 
Howard  R.   Driggs 
Adam  S.  Bennion 
Antone  K.  Romney 
Eva  May  Green 

MUSIC 

Alexander  Schreiner 
Vernon  J.  LeeMastcr 


Lowell  M.  Durham 
Florence  S.    Allen 
Beth    Hooper  , 

CONSULTANTS 

Leland  H.  Monson, 
Book  of  Mormon 

Thomas  L.  Martin, 

Old  Testament 
Carl  F.  Eyring. 

New  Testament 
A.  William  Lund, 

Church  History 
Archibald  F.  Bennett, 

Genealogy 
Don  B.  Coiton, 

Church  E)octiine 


RENO  WARD  MEETINGHOUSE 

HPhe  first  white  man's  home  in  present-day  Nevada,  so  it  is  said,  belonged 

to  Latter-day  Saints. 

And  it  was  built  quite  by  accident.    This  is  how  it  "happened": 

Eighty  men,  some  of  them  members  of  the  Church,  in  1849  left  Salt 
Lake  Valley  for  the  mines  of  California.  When  they  reached  a  point  about 
seven  miles  east  of  Lake  Tahoe,  seven  of  them,  all  Latter-day  Saints,  de- 
cided to  stop  and  build  a  trading  post.  It  would  serve  emigrants  en  route 
to  California,  booming  in  the  fever  of  gold. 

They  erected  a  log  store,  and  stocked  it  with  goods  from  PlacerviUe, 
about  fifty  miles  to  the  west.  Their  trading  post  became  known  as  Mor- 
mon Station   (now  Genoa,  Nevada).. 

The  founders  of  Mormon  Station  returned  to  Salt  Lake  Valley  in  the 
fall  that  year,  but  two  years  later  life  returned  to  the  outpost.  Silver  had 
been  discovered  in  the  area,  and  miners  poured  in.  Two  brothers  from 
Great  Salt  Lake  City,  John  and  Enoch  Reese,  with  twelve  wagon  loads  of 
merchandise,  brought  business  back  to  Mormon  Station.  Presently  the 
Church  called  other  Saints  to  settle  in  the  region,  under  Apostle  Orson 

— more  on  other  side 


